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WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


Is the title of a new 4-page leaflet designed to tell the “why's”’ and “ why- 
not’s” of high school drop-outs. It was written by Cant M. Exxiorrt, 
President of the American School, Chicago, for all high school students who 
have ever toyed with the idea of quitting school before graduation. 


WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? .. . 


Clearly, persuasively outlines the reasons why high school students would 
be wise to complete their education. Statements are supported by statis- 
tics from the Department of Labor, Department of Defense, and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 


WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


May be purchased from APGA, distributor for the American School leaflet. 
Copies sent in bulk to one address: 25—$1.25; 50—$2.25; 100—$4.00; 
200—$6.50; 300 or more—3¢ each. Postage is additional unless your re- 
mittance is included with the order. 


Order your copies now, for the new school year, from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 “O” Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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Presents an invaluable new guidance text 


GUIDANCE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


GERALD T. KOWITZ, University of the State of New York 


and 


NORMA G. KOWITZ, formerly Michigan State University 


READY IN JANUARY 


The dual purpose of this outstanding new text is to 
cast the principles of guidance into a framework of 
use to the elementary school teacher; and to suggest 
procedures and practices helpful to both teacher and 
pupil in the daily classroom operation. It presents 
a unique picture of the elementary school in operation, 
covering a wide range of problems. Unlike most 
guidance texts, it does not include page after page of 
record forms or case histories. It does try to increase 
the sensitivity in the teacher to the relationships among 
the child’s personality, his behavior in the classroom, 
and his structured activities. 


The book has been written to aid both the classroom 
teacher and prospective teacher interested in the 
philosophy of guidance and its practical relationship 
to mental hygiene, child development, teaching, and 
learning. Topics were taken from classroom experi- 
ences, and illustrations were selected to focus on these 
experiences. It should be invaluable to trained guid- 
ance wofkers with little or no contact with elementary 
schools. 


Part One: FOUNDATIONS FOR 
GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 


Part Two: THE GUIDANCE SERVICES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

6. Keeping Records 

7. Testing and Using Test Results 

8. Counseling 

9. Giving Information 

10. Making Referrals 


Part Three: ACTIVATING GUIDANCE 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


11. 


Send for 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. be 


approval 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Functional Occupational Classification Structure 


HE NEW occupational classification struc- 

ture of the United States Employment 
Service has begun to take shape [2, 8, 9]. It 
is exemplified by a three part, nine digit 
code. One part (three digits) classifies 
what workers do and reflects worker traits; 
a second classifies the work that gets done, 
that is, technologies; a third classifies ma- 
terials, products, subject matter, and serv- 
ices, or what the jobs are mainly about. It 
is believed that this threefold approach to 
occupational classification will be equally 
useful in classifying job requirements and 
worker qualifications. 


Objectives and Needs 


In its new occupational classification 
structure, the Employment Service wants 
a system that will effect the best use of the 
labor supply by exposing workers to the 
maximum number of jobs for which they 
can qualify and one that will make avail- 
able for employer job orders the maximum 
number of qualified workers. 

In addition, it is felt that the system 
should be: 

1. Simple: Permit easy classification and 
coding of workers and quick location of 
their applications in the files. 

2. Communicable: Easy to learn in a 
reasonably short training period. 

3. Adaptable: Permit broad or narrow 
coding of workers’ potential depending on 
the nature of the recruiting being carried 
on by employers. 

4. Flexible: Allow for systematic addition 
of new classifications and removal of old 
without disturbing the coding system. 

5. Comparable: The new system will 
have to provide for comparability with 


Swney A. Fine and Cart A. Hetnz are with the 
United States Employment Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Census, Military, and ILO classifications 
for statistical purposes. 


Eight Components 


In order for the new classification system 
truly to reflect “skills, knowledges, and abil- 
ities,” it was determined that jobs should 
be analyzed according to the following eight 
components: Aptitudes; Interests; Tem- 
peraments; Physical Capacities; Working 
Conditions; Training Time; Industry; 
Work Performed. 

The data developed on 4,000 jobs for all 
the components except Work Performed 
were published by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in 1956 as an interim source 
of occupational information [J, 7]. 

Although the data on Work Performed 
were not published, the principles deter- 
mining the ratings on this component have 
been described in previous publications [?, 
4, 6). Samples of these ratings are shown 
in Taste |. Figures 1, 2, and 3 show the 
Structure of Worker Functions, List of 
Work Fields, and a sample of the listing 
for Materials, Products, Subject Matter, and 
Services (hereafter referred to by the ini- 
tials MPSMS) on the basis of which the 
ratings were made. 


Theory of Work Performed 


The theoretical approach to the Work 
Performed ratings is as follows: In order 
to understand the work performed on a 
job it is necessary to understand that what 
gets done is quite distinct from what the 
worker does, and both relate to a specific 
content. What workers do is done at vari- 
ous levels of complexity in relation to 
Things, Data, and People. All jobs involve 
some relation to all three. The ways in 
which workers function in relation to 
Things, Data, and People are unique and 
can be expressed in terms of separate hier- 
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archies. In each hierarchy, the functions 
proceed from the simple to the complex 
with each successive function conceived as 
including the simpler ones and excluding 
the more complex ones. Thus by selecting 
the appropriate function from each of the 
three hierarchies that describes what the 
worker does in a given job-worker situation, 
it is possible to show the totality of the 
worker's relationships to Things, Data, and 
People. The adopted sequence with which 
these functions are presented for a job is as 
in Taste 1. Thus in the case of Account- 
Classification Clerk the functional relation- 
ship to Things is “Handling,” the simplest 
in the hierarchy; the relationship to Data is 
“Compiling,” occurring about the middle 
of the hierarchy; and the relationship to 
People, “Taking Instructions-Helping,” is 
again the simplest in its hierarchy. Lower 
case and upper case are used in the present 


TABLE 1 
Work Performed Analysis of Selected Jobs 


paper to show emphasis. In the original 
rating, the analysts distributed a total weight 
of 10 to all three functions to indicate rela- 
tive importance of the functions. Thus for 
the Account-Classification Clerk in TABLE 1] 
the weights assigned were 1-7-2. These 
weights explain why Compiling is in capi- 
tals and the other functions in lower case.’ 

The work that gets done is Accounting- 
Recording. The Work Field refers to the 
complex of specific methods, end results, 
and machines, tools, equipment, and work 
aids by which the worker functions as he 
does and is defined as below. 


Definition of Work Field 


RIVETING—073 

Fastening together parts by fitting a headed, 
malleable bolt, pin, or rod through previously bored 
holes and then hammering or pressing the shank 
end to form another head. Distinguish from fasten- 
ing paper or similar light materials with paper 
“rivets,” eyelets, grommets, or the like (Folding- 
Fastening ). 


1 The same procedure is followed in the coding. 
Capital letters show primary involvement, lower case 
secondary or negligible involvement. Capital and 
lower case reflect the weight distributions. 


Job Title Worker Functions Work Field MPSMS 
Account-Classification handling—COMPILING— Accounting- Business Accounting 
Clerk taking instructions—helping Recording 


Airplane Hostess 


manipulating—COMPILING— Accommodating 


Air Transportation 


SERVING Services 
Airplane Pilot, DRIVING-CONTROLLING— _ Transporting Air Transportation 
Commercial ANALYZING—speaking- Services 
signalling 
Beauty Operator PRECISION-WORKING— Accommodating Beauty Services 


ANALYZING—SERVING 


Charge Floorman, Blast DRIVING-CONTROLLING— Melting 


Furnace comparing—taking 


instructions—helping 
Engineman 

ANALYZING—taking 

instructions—helping 


Plumber PRECISION-WORKING— 


COMPILING—taking 
instructions—helping 


PRECISION-WORKING— 


Metallic Minerals 


Mechanical Fabri- Aircraft and Parts 
cating-Installing 


Structural Fabri- 
cating-Installing 


Plumbing and Heating 
Equipment 
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Mise. End Result 
Method Verbs Explanatory Verbs Verbs 
Bucking Assembling Attaching 
Clinching Fastening Expanding 
Dimpling Joining Flattening 
Driving Securing Forming 
Hammering Uniting Shaping 
Squeezing Spreading 
Striking 
Macuines, Toors, Equipment, Work Arps 
Equip- Work 
Machines Tools ment Aids 

Combination Air Hammer Rivet 

Pneumatic Chisel Collar 

Riveting-and- Compressed- Rivets 

Dimpling Air Hold- 

Machine ing-On-Tool 
Forming Press Dolly Bar 
Pinch Riveter Hammer, 
Pneumatic Hand 

Hammer Riveting 
Pneumatic Rivet Hammer, 

Squeezer, Portable 

Portable Rivet Set 
Riveting Rivet Set, 

Machine Hand 

Sledge 


Note: Other Work Fields commonly or typically 
occurring in job definitions with the above-defined 
Work Field are: Appraising, Bolting-Screwing, Boring, 
Heat Conditioning, Loading-Moving, Pressing-Forging. 
In listing these, it is not intended to assert occu- 
pational similarity, although relationships may exist 
in varying degrees. 


Finally, this work is most concerned with 
Business Accounting which thus designated 
(in this case a service) completes the analy- 
sis of Work Performed. Although each of 
the three parts of Work Performed is inde- 
pendently classified, each relates to Things, 
Data, and People in a different way and 
thus complements the others. Together, 
they are intended to provide a rather sharp 
focus on the level and technological area of 
functioning and knowledge involved. 


A Three Part Code 


A job-worker situation according to the 
system implicit in this new structure will 
have a three part, nine digit code. 

Thus for the jobs in Taste 1, the codes 
will be as follows: 


Account-Classification Clerk cNr-232-892 


Airplane Hostess £NS-291-857 
Airplane Pilot, Commercial HOt-013-857 
Beauty Operator 1OS-291-901 
Charge Floorman, Blast Furnace Hlr-131-350 
Engineman 1Or-121-572 
Plumber INr-101-544 


Following the brief theoretical discussion 
above, the first part of the code reflecting 
Worker Functions (what the worker does) 
is made up of letters indicating the level of 
functioning and relative involvement of the 
worker with Things, Data, and People. In 
the case of Plumber, this part of the code 
“I” for Things, “N” for Data, and “r” for 
People tells us that this job-worker situa- 
tion involves primarily Precision-Working 
and Compiling but also Taking Instruc- 
tions-Helping. In the case of the Account- 
Classification Clerk, the code tells us that 
this job-worker situation is primarily Com- 
piling but also Handling and Taking In- 
structions-Helping. Using Ficure 1, the 
reader can now interpret the Worker Func- 
tions for any of the other jobs.” 

The second part of the code consists of 
three digits ranging from 000 through 299. 
It represents the Work Field as listed in 
Ficure 2. 

The third part of the code also consists of 
three digits ranging from 300 through 999.8 
It represents the Material, Product (also 
Machine or Equipment), Subject Matter, or 
Service with which worker and technology 
are primarily involved. Ficure 3 shows 
the source of this code. This listing was 
developed from the Standard Industrial 
Classification of the Bureau of the Budget, 
The National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, and experience in 
rating the 4,000 jobs. As will be noted, 


*It should be noted that the first place of this 
code runs from C to J, the second place from K 
to Q, the third place from R to Z. B for Learning 
can appear in any of the three columns; A for 
Observing is not used in coding job-worker situa- 
tions. 

*This code frequently overlaps with industrial 
designation particularly where industries are desig- 
nated by specific materials, products, or services, 
and with titles in the case of subject matter. Some- 
times, for some of the crafts it overlaps with the 
Work Field. 
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C Handling 
D_ Feeding-Offbearing 
Tending 
F Manipulating 
Operating-Controlling 
H_Driving-Controlling 
Precision Working 
J Setting Up 


Taking Instructions-Helping 
Serving 
Speaking-Signalling 
Persuading, V Diverting 
Supervising, X Instructing 
Negotiating 

Mentoring 


NX 


Notes: 


1. Each successive function reading down includes all those that precede it. 
2. Feeding-Offbearing and Tending, Operating-Controlling and Driving-Controlling, and Setting Up 
are special cases involving machines and equipment of Handling, Manipulating, and Precision Working 


respectively and hence are indented under them. 


3. The hyphenated factors Feeding-Offbearing, Operating-Controlling, Driving-Controlling, Taking 
Instructions-Helping and Speaking-Signalling are single functions. 

4. The factors separated by a comma are separate functions on the same level separately defined. They 
are on the same level because, although excluded from the one above it, usually one or the other and not 


both are included in the one below. 


* Definitions for these functions available on request. 


these items are organized in groups of 10. 
The first item, ending in 0, is the general 
category for the group; items ending | 
through 8 are the specifics; and the items 
ending in 9 are “not elsewhere classified” or 
“miscellaneous” category for the group. 

In effect, these are three separate clas- 


sifications. However, they are not inde- 
pendent since the best understanding of 
each part of the code can be had only by 
keeping the three parts together. The need 
for the linking together is inherent in the 
concept of a job-worker situation as a 
dynamic and complex entity produced by 
the coordinates of three dimensions. 
1. Worker Functions (what worker does 
in relation to Things, Data, People) 
Information: Aptitudes, Interests, 
Temperaments, General Educational De- 
velopment. 
2. Work Fields (work that needs to be 
done) 
Information: Machines, Tools, Equip- 
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They appeared in full in [2]. 


ment, Work Aids and end result when con- 
sidered in conjunction with MPSMS. 

3. Material, Product, Subject Matter, 
Service (MPSMS) 

Information: Most relevant job con- 
tent. 

Thus, suppose the MPSMS part of the 
code is for aircraft engines. The three 
codes in Tasie 2 show the varying signifi- 
cance of this item. 

Similar interdependence can be shown 
for the other two parts of the code [5]. 
Thus we have here a three dimensional sys- 
tem requiring the coordinates of all three 
dimensions properly to define and compre- 
hend any specific job-worker situation. 


The Search for Groups 


Originally it was felt that sorting the 
ratings of the eight components according 
to patterns of similar requirements would 
produce groupings which would suggest a 
structure. Sorting the data in various com- 
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FIGURE 1 
Structure of Worker Functions* 
Things Data People : 
| Observing 
Learning = 
Comparing = 
Computing gs 
Compiling 
Analyzing 
Synthesizing 
— 


FIGURE 2—Work Fields 


001—HUNTING-FISHING 

002—LOGGING 

003—CROPPING 
004—MINING-QUARRYING-EARTH BORING 
005—BLASTING 


011—LOADING-MOVING 
012—HOISTING-CONVEYING 
013—TRANSPORTING 
014—PUMPING 


021—STATIONARY ENGINEERING 


031—CLEANING 
032—IRONING 
033—LUBRICATING 


041—FILLING 
042—PACKING 
043—WRAPPING 


051—ABRADING 

052—CHIPPING 

053—BORING 
054—SHEARING-SHAVING 
055—MILLING-TURNING-PLANING 
056—SAWING 

057—MACHINING 


061—FITTING-PLACING 
062—FOLDING-FASTENING 
063—GLUING 


071—BOLTING-SCREWING 
072—NAILING 
073—RIVETING 


081—WELDING 
082—FLAME CUTTING 
083—SOLDERING 


091—MASONING 
092—LAYING 
093—TROWELING 
094—-CALKING 


101—STRUCTURAL FABRICATING- 
INSTALLING 
102—UPHOLSTERING 


111—ELECTRICAL FABRICATING- 
INSTALLING 

112—ELECTRONIC FABRICATING- 
INSTALLING 

121—MECHANICAL FABRICATING- 
INSTALLING 


131—MELTING 
132—CASTING 

133—HEAT CONDITIONING 
134—PRESSING-FORGING 
135—DIE SIZING 


136—MOLDING 


141—BAKING-DRYING 

142—CRUSHING 

143—MIXING 

144—DISTILLING 
145—FILTERING-STRAINING-SEPARATING 
146—COOKING-FOOD PREPARING 
147—PROCESSING-COM POUNDING 


151—IMMERSING-COATING 
152—SATURATING 
153—BRUSHING-SPRAYING 
154—ELECTROPLATING 


161—COMBING-NAPPING 
162—SPINNING 
163—WINDING 
164—WEAVING 
165—KNITTING 


171—SEWING-TAILORING 


181—ERODING 
182—ETCHING 
183—ENGRAVING 


191—PRINTING 
192—IMPRINTING 


201—PHOTOGRAPHING 
202—DEVELOPING-PRINTING 


211—APPRAISING 
212—WEIGHING 


221—STOCK CHECKING 


231—RECORDING 
232—ACCOUNTING-RECORDING 


241—LAYING OUT 
242—DRAFTING 
243—SURVEYING 
244—ENGINEERING 


251—RESEARCHING 


201—WRITING 
262—PAINTING 
263—COMPOSING 
264—STYLING 


271—INVESTIGATING 
272—LITIGATING 


281—SYSTEM COMMUNICATING 


291—ACCOMMODATING 
292—-MERCHANDISING 
293—PROTECTING 
294—-HEALING-CARING 
295—ADMINISTERING 
296—TEACHING 
297—ENTERTAINING 
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binations did indeed yield groupings. As 
expected, however, the groupings produced 
by sorting first for Aptitudes were not the 
same as those produced by sorting first for 
Physical Capacities or Interests. Each com- 
ponent had its own contribution to make 
and it was necessary to find a sort that would 
give an optimum grouping of the informa- 
tion consistent with the systematic objec- 
tives outlined above. 

The grouping and structural principles 
that came closest to doing this were those 
inherent in the Work Performed compo- 
nent, especially the Structure of Worker 
Functions. In short, it was found generally 
true that jobs having common worker func- 
tion patterns had, within reasonable ranges, 
common patterns of Aptitudes, Interests, 
Temperaments, General Educational De- 
velopment, and to a lesser extent Specific 
Vocational Preparation. Physical Capaci- 
ties and Working Conditions were not 
grouped by this approach. 

Analysis of why the Worker Functions 
patterns should yield what appears to be 
groupings with optimum integration of 
worker trait information suggests that just 
as certain functions are peculiar to Things, 
to Data, and to People, similarly certain 
combinations of traits are primarily con- 
cerned with each of these three areas of 
activity. Since both functions and traits, 
particularly Training Time and Aptitudes, 
have scaling built into them, systematic 
changes in one are associated with changes 
in the other. 

When the Work Field and MPSMS desig- 
nations are added to the Worker Function 
patterns, this tends to crystallize the essen- 
tial nature of a group of jobs. In fact it 
becomes possible almost to guess some of 
the job titles from this threefold analysis. 
Hence the three parts of Work Performed 
are used as the basis for the proposed clas- 
sification structure. 


The Resulting Structures 


In effect, the method of classifying jobs 
proposed produces several structures. Since 
each part of the three part code represents 
a different essential characteristic, it is pos- 


FIGURE 3 


Sample Section of Materials, Products, Subject 
Matter, and Services Classification* 


080 FOOD STAPLES 

081 Grain Mill Products 

082 Meat Products, including Sea Food and Poultry 

083 Dairy Products (Milk, Butter, Ice Cream, and 
Cheese ) 

084 Bakery Products 

085 Oils and Fats, Edible (Margarine, Shortening, 
Table Oils, etc.) 

086 Sugar and Syrup (Cane, Beet, Maple Syrup, 
etc.) 

087 Canned, Bottled, Frozen and otherwise- 
Preserved Foods 

088 

089 Food Staples, not elsewhere classified 

140 LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 

141 Logs, Rough Lumber, and Fuel Wood 

142 Finished Lumber, Treated Wood, Shingles, 
and Cooperage Stock 

143 Plywood and Veneer (Marquetry) 

144 Prefabricated Wooden Buildings and Structural 
Members, Including Partitions (Stage Settings, 
except Scenery ) 

145 Millwork (Window and Door Frames; Doors; 
Mantels; Panel Work; Stairways; and Shutters) 

146 Wood Fixtures (Shelving; Cabinets; Bar 
Fixtures; Butchers’ Fixtures; Lockers; Display 
Cases, Racks, and Stands; and Telephone Booths) 

147 Wooden Containers (Baskets; Laundry Ham- 
pers; Cigar Boxes; Crates; Cases; Shipping 
Drums; Barrels; Kegs; Box Shooks; and Wooden 
Trunk Slats) 

148 Wooden Articles (Shoe Lasts; Hat Blocks; 
Mirror and Picture Frames; Kitchen Wooden- 
ware; Pipes; Toys; Pencils; Curtain Rods; 
Golf Clubs) 

149 Lumber and Wood Products, not elsewhere 
classified (Excellsior; Caskets; Window and Door 
Screens and Weather Strip, Cork Products, etc.) 

770 PERSONAL SERVICES 

771 Barbering Services; Beauty Services 

772 Lodging Services 

773 Meal Services (Including both Food and 
Beverages; also Catering) except Domestic 

774 Valet Services (Pressing, Alteration, Garment 
Repair; Shoe Repair, Shoe Shine, Hat Cleaning) 

775 Laundry and Dry Cleaning Services 

776 Child and Adult Care 

777 Photographic Services 

778 

779 Personal Services, not elsewhere classified 
(Funeral Services, and Porter Services; Social 
Escort Services; Clothing Rental; Steam Baths) 


* The final code numbers will run from 300 to 999. 
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TABLE 2 
Varying Significance of Same Knowledge Area Code for Three Jobs 


Job Title Worker Functions 


Work Field MPSMS 


Engine-Installation- 


Clr 
Assembler Helper HANDLING—comparing— 


taking instructions—helping 


Engineman 
PRECISION-WORKING— 
ANALYZING—taking 
instructions—helping 
cNU 
handling—COMPILING— 
PERSUADING 


Salesman, Aircraft 
Engines 


121 
Mechanical Fabricating- 
Installing 
121 
Mechanical Fabricating- 
Installing 


292 
Merchandising 


572 
Aircraft and Parts 


572 
Aircraft and Parts 


572 
Aircraft and Parts 


sible to arrange jobs in a variety of ways. 
However, two arrangements are being con- 
sidered initially by the Employment Service 
to determine their utility in meeting place- 
ment, counseling, and reporting needs. 
Structure A: This is an arrangement pri- 
marily by Worker Functions, with sub- 
groups by Work Fields and MPSMS. It is 
most directly relatable to an individual's 
potential in the areas of Aptitudes, Inter- 
ests, Temperaments, and General Educa- 
tional Development, suggesting that its 
main usefulness may be in counseling. 
There are seven major groups in this 
arrangement, as shown in Taste 3. These 
major groups, besides having widely dif- 
ferent numbers of jobs, have varying num- 
bers of sub-groups (see Taste 3) ranging 
from simple and limited functional involve- 


ment to complex and major functional in- — 


TABLE 3 


Major Classification Groups by Primary Worker 

Function Involvement Showing Sub-Groups and 

Number of Jobs in Major Groups (in Round 
Numbers) 


Sub Groups No. of Jobs 


2,400 


Major Groups 


Things 10 
Data 20 
People 6 
Things-Data 31 
Data-People 35 
People-Things 3 
Things-Data-People 25 


Tora 


130 


volvement. Taste 4 gives the Worker 
Function patterns and number of jobs for 
each of the sub-groups in the Things major 
group. The relative simplicity or com- 
plexity of the pattern is determined by the 
position of the primary functions in the 
Structure of Worker Functions—Ficure 1. 
It should be noted that the three functions 
of a pattern spell out the full scope of the 
demands of the job—what is included as 
well as excluded. 

At present the emphasis is on differentia- 
tion. It may be that for practical purposes 
some groups with very few jobs, despite 
significant difference in trait requirements, 
will be consolidated. 

On page 188 is a partial illustrative listing 
(based on the 4,000) of one of the groups 
as it might appear in the final structure. 
Volume II and Part IV codes of the Dic- 


‘tionary of Occupational Titles are shown 


here only so that they may be compared 
with this new arrangement. Each such 
group will be preceded by a descriptive 
statement and profile summarizing the na- 
ture of the group. It has not been deter- 
mined how these statements will be inte- 
grated in the final format. 

As noted, each Worker Function group 
is divided first by Work Fields and then by 
MPSMS. These same Work Fields and 
MPSMS categories will appear in other 
Worker Function groups. However, since 
both the Work Fields and MPSMS also 
reflect varying involvements with Things, 
Data, and People, there are some rather 
systematic associations. For example, a 
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300 
90 
800 
200 
10 
200 
4,000 
186 


TABLE 4 
Worker Function Sub-Groups of the THINGS Major Group 


LEARNING comparing 

computing 
HANDLING comparing 
FEEDING-OFFBEARING comparing 
TENDING comparing 


MANIPULATING comparing 


OPERATING-CONTROLLING copying 
comparing 


OPERATING-CONTROLLING computing 
compiling 


DRIVING-CONTROLLING comparing 
PRECISION-WORKING comparing 


PRECISION-WORKING computing 
compiling 


Tora 


Speaking-Signalling 


Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 
Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 
Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 
Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 


Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 


Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 
Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 
Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 
Taking Instructions-Helping 


Speaking-Signalling 


Worker Function group predominantly 
concerned with People and Data will show 
such Work Fields as Researching, Healing- 
Caring, Administering, and Teaching. 
These Work Fields are not likely to show 
up under the Things major group. 

Structure B: This arrangement is pri- 
marily by Work Fields, with sub-groups by 
Worker Functions, and MPSMS. It is most 
directly relatable to the technological area 
and level in which a worker has his major 
experience. Thus it may be most useful 
in placement of the experienced. 

There are 95 such Work Fields. These 
are grouped by the coding system according 
to 30 areas of major technological relation- 
ships. 

The incomplete listing for Stationary En- 
gineering shows how this grouping might 
appear in a classification arrangement. As 
will be noted, it is particularly useful in 
understanding how a technology of a certain 
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type (a) cuts across industrial lines and 
(b) calls for various levels of complexity at 
different times and places. Because of these 
reasons it is also particularly useful for study 
of the functional composition of an indus- 
try and the technological distribution of 
workers in a community. 


Applications 

Let us examine this new classification ap- 
proach with regard to the criteria set out at 
the start of this paper. 

1. Does this system permit easy classifica- 
tion and coding of workers and quick loca- 
tion of their applications in the files? Is it 
simple? 

At present it is necessary to go to the 
DOT in order to classify workers. It is 
necessary to locate first the title and then 
the description which most adequately fits 
the experience of the worker in order to 
obtain an appropriate code. Where such 
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No. of Jobs 
ij 
30 
430 
130 
360 
380 
100 
150 
2,400 
7 
= 


SAMPLE OF STRUCTURE A—Jobs Primarily Involved With THINGS 


G 7 r,t 
OPERATING-CONTROLLING Comparing Taking Instructions-Helping 
Speaking-Signalling 
Vol. IT Part IV 
Work Field Materials, Products, and Subject Matter Code Code 


Mining-Quarrying- Petroleum 
Earth Boring DERRICKMAN (petrol. production) I 5-20.825 
004 
Coal 
CHAIN-MACHINE OPERATOR (bit. coal mining) 5-21 .210 
RADIAL MACHINE MAN (bit. coal mining) 5-21 .210 
SUMPER (bit. coal mining) 5-21.210 
Hoisting-Conveying Coal 
012 LOADER, MACHINE (anth. coal mining) 7-21.410 
Pumping Petroleum 
014 JACK-LINE MAN (petrol. production) 7-72.570 
Electric Power and Light 
SUBSTATION OPERATOR (light, heat, and power) 5-51.210 
Gas Supply 
GAS-PUMPING-STATION OPERATOR (light, heat, 
and power) 5-72.580 
ODORIZATION MAN (light, heat, and power) 7-54.515 
Water Supply and Irrigation 
DAM MAN (petrol. refin.) 7-54.610 
Chemicals, Inorganic and Organic 
PUMPMAN, GAS PLANT (light, heat, and power) 5-72.925 
Acids 
ACID PATROLMAN (rayon and allied prod.) 4-51 .030 
General Industrial Machinery, Prime Movers and Equipment, 
Except Electrical 
COAL SHOOTER (any ind.) 7-54.711 
COAL-SUBSTATION ATTENDANT (any ind.) 7-54.713 
STATIONARY ENGINEER (any ind.) 5-72.010 
Engines and Turbines 
BREAKER ENGINEER (anth. coal mining) 5-72.010 
DIESEL ENGINE OPERATOR, STATIONARY (any 
ind.) 5-72.210 
ENGINEER (fish. ) 0-88 .25 
GAS-ENGINE OPERATOR (any ind.) 5-72 .945 
ROTARY-RIG ENGINEMAN (petrol. production) 5-72.915 
TIPPLE ENGINEER (bit. coal mining) 5-72.010 
TURBINE OPERATOR (light, heat, and power) 5-51. 102 
WASHERY ENGINEER (anth. coal mining) 5-72.010 
Pumps, Air and Gas Compressors, and Pumping Equipment 
AIR-COMPRESSOR OPERATOR (any ind.) 7-72.580 
AIR-COMPRESSOR-STATION ENGINEER (petrol. 
refin. ) 5-72.944 
COMPRESSOR OPERATOR (chem.) 5-72.924 
GAS COMPRESSOR OPERATOR (any ind.) 5-72.920 
GAS-LIFT ENGINEER (petrol. production) 5-72.920 
GASOLINE-PLANT ENGINEER (petrol. production) 5-72.920 
Blowers, Exhaust and Ventilating Fans 
FAN ENGINEER (anth. coal mining; bit. coal mining) 5-72.010 
Refrigeration Machinery and Air Conditioning Units 
HUMIDIFIER ATTENDANT (textile; tobacco) 7-72.410 
Electrical Motors, Generators, and Parts 
POWERMAN (tel. and tel.) I 5-51.510 
SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR (light, heat, and power) 5-51.130 


Glr 
t 

4-x2.494 

4-x2.494 

4-x2.494 
4-x2.494 
6-x2.493 

4-x2.102 

4-x6.188 

4-x2.102 

6-x4.601 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.012 

4-x6.641 

6-x2.493 

6-x2.608 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.103 

4-x2.100 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x6.493 

4-x2.102 

4-x6 693 

4-x2.102 

4-x2.102 

4-x6.188 

4-x6.188 


SAMPLE OF STRUCTURE B 
021—Stationary Engineering 


Producing and/or distributing heat, power, or conditioned air. 
E—TENDING 


285—Domestic Steam and Hot-Water Heating 
Apparatus 
021-Elr-285 
FIREMAN, LOW PRESSURE (any ind.) 
307—Industrial Boilers, Furnaces, and Ovens 
021-Elr-307 
FIREMAN, TIPPLE (bit. coal mining) 
G—OPERATING-CONTROLLING 
302—Engines and Turbines 
021-Glr-302 
HOT MILL ENGINEER (iron & steel) 
305—Pumps, Air and Gas Compressors, and 
Pumping Equipment 
021-Glr-305 
COMPRESSOR ENGINEER, CAISSON (const. ) 
307—Industrial Boilers, Furnaces, and Ovens 
021-Glr-307 
FIREMAN, FAN (bit. coal mining) 
333—Electrical Motors, Generators, and Parts 
021-Gir-333 
ENGINEMAN (any ind.) I 
300—General Industrial Machinery, Prime Movers 
and Equipment, Except Electrical 
021-Gmr-300 
COAL SUBSTATION ATTENDANT (any ind.) 
302—Engines and Turbines 
021-Gmr-302 
BREAKER ENGINEER (any ind.) 
TIPPLE ENGINEER (bit. coal mining) 
WASHERY ENGINEER (anth. coal mining) 
305—Pumps, Air and Gas Compressors, and 
Pumping Equipment 
021-Gmr-305 
AIR-COMPRESSOR OPERATOR (any ind.) 
AIR-COMPRESSOR STATION ENGINEER 
(petrol. refin.) 
COMPRESSOR OPERATOR (chem.) 
GAS-LIFT ENGINEER (petrol. production) 
GASOLINE-PLANT ENGINEER (petrol. 
production ) 
306—Blowers, Exhaust and Ventilating Fans 
021-Gmr-306 
FAN ENGINEER (anth. coal mining; bit. coal 
mining ) 
305—Pumps, Air and Gas Compressors, and 
Pumping Equipment 
021-Gmt-305 
GAS-COMPRESSOR OPERATOR (any ind.) 


300—General Industrial Machinery, Prime Movers 
and Equipment, Except Electrical 
021-Gnr-300 
COAL SHOOTER (any ind.) 
STATIONARY ENGINEER (any ind.) 
302—Engines and Turbines 
021-Gnr-302 
DIESEL-ENGINE OPERATOR, STATIONARY 
(any ind.) 
ENGINEER (fish. ) 
308—Refrigeration Machinery and Air-Condi- 
tioning Units 
021-Gnr-308 
HUMIDIFIER ATTENDANT (textile; tobacco) 
333—Electrical Motors, Generators, and Parts 
021-Gnr-333 
POWERMAN (tel. & tel.) I 
SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR (light, heat & 
power) 
302—Engines and Turbines 
021-Gnt-302 
GAS-ENGINE OPERATOR (any ind.) 
ROTARY-RIG ENGINEMAN (petrol. production) 
021-Got-302 
TURBINE OPERATOR (light, heat, & power) 
BO—LEARNING—ANALYZING 
300—General Industrial Machinery, Prime Movers 
and Equipment, Except Electrical 
021-BOt-300 
CADET ENGINEER (water trans.) 
CO—HANDLING—ANALYZING 
330—Electrical Machinery, Equipment, and Sup- 
plies 
021-COt-330 
POWERHOUSE RUNNER (light, heat, & power) 
GO—OPERATING-CONTROLLING— 
ANALYZING 
307—Industrial Boilers, Furnaces, and Ovens 
021-GOr-307 
BOILER OPERATOR (any ind.) li 
GP—OPERATING-CONTROLLING— 
COORDINATING 
330—Electrical Machinery, Equipment, and Sup- 
plies 
021-gPt-330 
SYSTEM OPERATOR (light, heat, & power) 
IO—PRECISION-WORKING—ANALYZING 
300—General Industrial Machinery, Prime Movers 
and Equipment, Except Electrical 
021-1Or-300 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEER (any ind.) I 
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a description cannot be found, a tentative 
code needs to be assigned. 

It may still be desirable to have such a 
system, or modification of it, particularly to 
locate information about jobs. However, 
such a system may not be necessary to 
classify and code workers. Instead, a coding 
folder containing the equivalent of Ficures 
1, 2, and 3—namely, The Structure of 
Worker Functions, Work Fields, and 
MPSMS—may be all that is necessary. Us- 
ing this coding folder, appropriate codes 
can be assigned from these lists by the inter- 
viewer after determining the appropriate 
area and levels at which the worker has been 
engaged. The job-worker situation may 
not be described in the DOT, but still it 
can be coded and made accessible in the 
files. For example, suppose a worker states 
he has been generating power (Work Field 
—Stationary Engineering) by Operating- 
Controlling (Primary Worker Function In- 
volvement) a nuclear reactor (MPSMS). 
The coverage in the DOT may well include 
the Work Field and the Worker Function 
but not the MPSMS. However the appro- 
priate three digit category in MPSMS is 
available (power generating equipment). 
Even if nuclear reactor is lacking as a spe- 
cific, the three digit code ending in 9 can 
be assigned indicating this. The specific 
nuclear reactor can be added or may even 
be retained in the category ending in 9. 

Inexperienced workers can be coded in 
terms of their potential as determined by 
interview. These codes utilize the same 
coding system except that some device, such 
as encircling the code, may be used to desig- 
nate potential rather than experience. If 
only background information, such as 
schooling and test results, is available and 
inadequate interest, knowledge, or casual 
experience information is obtained, then it 
may be that only a Worker Function code 
can be assigned. Sometimes it may be pos- 
sible to assign only one or another of the 
Work Field or MPSMS classifications de- 
pending on the information obtained. In 
these cases, such partial coding can help 
identify the placement problem. 

In other instances, the potential of the 
inexperienced worker will warrant a code 
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for a higher level training time job than is 
feasible for initial employability. In such 
instances, it would be desirable to assign 
the most reasonable code, properly indicat- 
ing that it represents potential, and an addi- 
tional related code reflecting entry oppor- 
tunities necessary to attain goals. 

A similar procedure may be useful in 
coding the untapped potential of experi- 
enced workers. They can be assigned a code 
to reflect their highest potential as well as 
their experience code, and this separate card 
can be filed in its appropriate place. Many 
approaches are possible to deal with the 
filing problem and possibly more than one 
will have to be used to meet varying circum- 
stances. It seems clear from the foregoing 
that no single code, even the proposed three 
part, nine digit code, can express every 
person’s complete vocational potential. The 
proposed code does relate a worker's experi- 
ence or potential to the broadest area of 
qualification for a single code. However, 
where an individual worker has a potential 
that ranges over more than one Work Field 
(and perhaps broadly different ones), more 
than one major category of MPSMS, and 
entirely different emphases in Worker 
Functions, then several code numbers may 
be necessary. 

Where only one card is used, some type of 
edge sorting device (as used in the Armed 
Services during the war) providing place 
for several codes can be used. Another 
approach may be the use of duplicate cards 
with the duplicates filed according to addi- 
tional codes. For large offices, it may be 
practical to experiment with punched card 
machine sorting systems. Very effective 
methods have been devised by the Armed 
Services for keeping such systems up to date 
with a minimum of effort and clerical error. 

2. Is this classification system easy to learn 
in a reasonably short training period? 

This is difficult to ascertain prior to try- 
out. However, various types of orientation 
experience indicate that a single week of 
training including demonstration and ex- 
ercise would be adequate, provided there 
has been previous training (now one week 
—30 hours) in the Worker Traits part of the 
system. Selected individuals in government 
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and private industry have been trained in 
brief periods with good results. 

3. Is this adaptable to broad or narrow 
coding of worker's potential? 

It is possible to use as much of the code 
as is called for by job orders. If an em- 
ployer stresses simply type of person, us- 
ually for entry purposes, then it is possible 
to search the files only for Worker Function 
pattern. If he stresses Work Field experi- 
ence or Subject Matter, then these codes 
can be searched. An employer's approach 
might vary not only with labor market 
conditions but with his needs for different 
kinds of jobs. Thus, the three part code, 
each part representing possibly varying 
needs, can serve an essential purpose in the 
placement process. 

As noted in (1), ability to code a worker 
may vary with the amount of information 
available or obtainable. However, as a 
minimum it should be possible to classify 
and code a worker’s functional potential 
for immediate employability. 

4. Will the system permit the addition 
of new and the dropping of old codes with- 
out disturbing the coding pattern? 

This will be completely possible since 
the proposed code is not sequential, that is, 
in series. It is a functional code reflecting 
information as it is obtained. The number 
of combinations and permutations is very 
much larger than the contemplated use. 
The coding of 4,000 jobs has developed most 
possibilities, leaving plenty of room for 
more. 

5. Will the system be comparable with 
other classification systems? 

Explorations in this area are in their 
early stages. However, a few observations 
can be made regarding the initial direction 
of our work. 

The present two broad classifications 
most widely used to report trends, employ- 
ment, and unemployment are the Census 
and Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
The major groups for these two systems are 
listed below. 


Census DOT 
0 Professional 0 Professional and Managerial 
occupations 
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1 Clerical and Sales occupations 

2 Service occupations 

3 Agricultural, Fishery, Fores- 
try, and Kindred occupa- 
tions 

4 Skilled occupations 

5 Skilled occupations 

6 Operatives 6 Semiskilled occupations 

7 Service 7 Semiskilled occupations 

8 & 9 Laborers 8 Unskilled occupations 

9 Unskilled occupations 


1 Farmers 
2 Managers 
3 Clerical 


4 Sales 
5 Craftsmen 


These systems try to do two things at the 
same time—namely, reflect level of difficulty 
and type of work. For this purpose they 
use common terms that have socio-economic 
status connotations which tend to confuse 
the results of statistical reports. For ex- 
ample, should technicians be regarded as 
“skilled” or “craftsmen” or should they be 
regarded as “semiprofessional?” Their 
place should be established on the basis of 
the relative difficulty of the work, the train- 
ing involved, and the need for this type of 
worker. The status question as to whether 
they are skilled or professional is important 
to the individual but is not material to an 
understanding of the manpower problem 
involved. 

By means of the Scale of General Edu- 
cational Development, all jobs can be placed 
in relation to each other according to a 
single scale of difficulty. There are six such 
levels. The “Reasoning Development” 
part of this scale is shown as below.® 


1. Apply principles of logical or scientific thinking 
to a wide range of intellectual and practical prob- 
lems. Deal with non-verbal symbolism (formulas, 
scientific equations, graphs, musical notes, etc.) in 
its most difficult phases. Deal with a variety of 
abstract and concrete variables. Comprehend the 
most abstruse classes of concepts. 

2. Apply principles of logical or scientific think- 
ing to define problems, collect data, establish facts, 
and draw valid conclusions. Interpret an extensive 
variety of technical instructions, in books, manuals, 


* The original scale contains seven levels. The 
last two levels have been combined for this report- 
ing purpose. 

* There are two other parallel scales, one for 
mathematical development and one for language 
development, which are used to help place a job 
on its proper level. 
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mathematical, or diagrammatic form. Deal with 
several abstract and concrete variables. 

3. Apply principles of rational systems* to solve 
practical problems. Interpret a variety of instruc- 
tions furnished in written, oral, diagrammatic, or 
schedule form. Deal with a variety of concrete 
variables. 

4. Apply common sense understanding to carry 
out instructions furnished in written, oral, or dia- 
grammatic form. Deal with problems involving 
several concrete variables. 

5. Apply common sense understanding to carry out 
detailed but uninvolved written or oral instruc- 
tions. Deal with problems involving a few concrete 
variables. 

6. Apply common sense understanding to carry 
out very simple instructions containing no more 
than two steps. Deal with standardized situations 
involving no more than two occasional variables. 


The seven major groups on the horizontal 
coordinate delineate the types of work. No 
class names having “status” implications are 
used. The exploratory work now going 
on, with indications of favorable results, 
will apportion the various Worker Func- 
tion patterns (about 130) to the levels of 
difficulty in advance, so that the reporting 
place of a job will be immediately apparent. 
For example, all jobs having the Worker 
Function patterns Glr, GMt, gMr, gMT, 
glT, GMT although falling in different 
major groups from the standpoint of their 
involvement with Things, Data, and People, 
would all be on the same level. Jobs in- 
volving such patterns are: 

Profiling-Machine Operator (mach. shop) 
II 

Fireman, Bisque Kiln (pottery & porc.) 

Account Checker (clerical) 

Cashier (clerical) I 

Telephone Operator (clerical) I 

Grocery Checker (ret. tr.) 


Work To Be Done 


The immediate activities ahead are three- 
fold: (a) examination of the system by 
professional personnel to determine its 
soundness in relation to operating and over- 
all manpower needs, (b) try-out of the sys- 


* Examples of “principles of rational systems” are: 
bookkeeping, internal combustion engines, electric 
wiring systems, house building, nursing, farm man- 
agement, ship sailing. 
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tem in selected local employment offices 
under operating conditions, and (c) incor- 
poration of the remaining 18,000 jobs (for 
which the ratings have already been made) 
into the system. 

Many areas need to be investigated. Only 
a few can be mentioned here. 

1. Is the conception of a job implicit in 
the Work Performed component accept- 
able? Such a conception may result in the 
recognition of considerably fewer than the 
present estimated “35,000” jobs in the 
American economy. 

2. Are the present Worker Functions, 
Work Fields, and MPSMS categories ade- 
quate for special classification problems? 
Armed Services explorations to adapt these 
concepts to their systems could add mate- 
rially to our understanding of them. In 
addition it would be helpful to get some 
thorough examination of the system by 
some industrial personnel offices. 

3. Extensive research seems warranted as 
to the relation between the Worker Func- 
tion patterns and trait data. The advan- 
tages of additional positive findings in this 
area, even to a limited extent, would help 
considerably in establishing patterns of 
traits rather than components as the basis 
for selection and placement. 
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A PERSONAL COUNSELING SERVICE 
IN A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


CYNTHIA P. DEUTSCH 


ITH THE growth of applied psychol- 

ogy, and especially clinical psychol- 
ogy, the psychologist on a college campus 
has been called on more and more to deal 
directly with student adjustment problems, 
as well as to teach classes in mental hygiene 
and personal adjustment. This is an ap- 
propriate role and one for which the clini- 
cal or counseling psychologist is well fitted. 
Frequently, however, he tends to “fall 
into” such a role, or to be added to an 
already existing student health and coun- 
seling service. In either case, the role he 


assumes is not planned and thought out 
by him but grows in various directions in 
response to the needs of the situation and 
to other people’s concepts as to what he 


should be doing. Occasionally, however, 
the psychologist enters relatively virgin 
territory, as in the case of a college which 
has no organized counseling service and 
which asks him to establish one. When 
this happens, there is the opportunity to 
put into practice many of the principles 
and much of the philosophy which one 
has previously espoused and to determine 
how practical are some of the approaches 
advocated. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
the organization of just such a service in 
a non-residential liberal arts college and 
to support, on the basis of practice and 
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theory, the philosophy which governed 
that organization. 

The college is young and growing, co- 
educational, with, at the time the counsel- 
ing service was established, a full-time day- 
time student population of about 2,500. 
Educational and vocational counseling had 
been available through the office of the 
dean of students. The personal counsel- 
ing service was inaugurated by the dean 
of students. 

The clinical counseling service began 
on the modest scale of six hours per week, 
given through the cooperation of the psy- 
chology department in the place of one 
of the present writer’s three-credit courses, 
and was housed in the office of the Dean 
of Students. Though no formal announce- 
ment heralded its beginning, within a 
few weeks there was a waiting list. Such 
a list persisted during the writer's four- 
year tenure as director of the service, even 
though additional staff was provided. 

It was felt that certain policies, subject 
to modification, should be _ established 
early. It was determined that students 
should have the easiest possible access to 
the service, and that no charged grid in 
any form need be erected between the 
counselor and the prospective counselee in 
order to test the strength of his motivation! 
Even in the case of the goal-oriented indi- 
vidual, much energy can be dissipated on 
obstacles placed in his path, and the goal 
may never be reached. Consequently, it 
was arranged that a student could be re- 
ferred by anyone else (faculty, administra- 
tion, other students), or he could simply 
come in himself and request an appoint- 
ment. No forms were constructed for him 
to fill out, and no screening or testing was 
done prior to the first appointment. The 
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secretary who kept the appointment book 
was instructed never to question a student 
as to the purpose of his appointment, and, 
though some time was wasted as a result 
(with students whose business was prop- 
erly with one of the deans or with the vo- 
cational counselor), it was well worth it 
in view of the attitude of complete privacy 
and confidentiality immediately conveyed 
to the student. 

The next policy established relates also 
to confidentiality and the role set up for 
the student. The service was run accord- 
ing to the principles usually governing 
adult therapy: the student's family was 
never contacted by the counselor, nor was 
any member of the family ever seen with- 
out the counselee’s knowledge and express 
permission. The lines of communication 
between family and college administration 
on curricular matters were not, of course, 
affected. This method of organization is 
especially appropriate to the non-residen- 
tial college where most of the students live 
at home and a large number of student 
problems concern family relationships di- 
rectly. In addition, of course, it established 
an adult role for the student—especially 
important for late adolescence where so 
many difficulties concern the assumption 
of adult role with its combination of in- 
dependence and commensurate responsi- 
bility. 

This policy also had another beneficial 
effect—the separation of the counselor’s 
role from the college administration and 
from the family increased the student's 
confidence in the privacy of his sessions, 
but it also made it clear that the psycholo- 
gist could perform no environmental ma- 
nipulation on the student's behalf. 


Integration, Not Separation 


The separation of the counselor from 
the administration of the college does not 
mean that he should be separated from 
other aspects of the activities at the college. 
On the contrary, in his own functioning, 
the greater the integration, the more effec- 
tive can the service become. Explication 
of this point requires discussion of another 
policy decision. The function of the serv- 
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ice was to deal with student problems, 
not only by direct counseling with troubled 
students but also by advising faculty and 
administration members, when asked, on 
how to deal with disturbed students in 
class, how best to refer students for coun- 
seling, and the like. Included here, of 
course, had to be some education of the 
faculty as to the purpose and program of 
a counseling service. 

A major policy decision, and in some 
measure the resolution of a philosophical 
problem, concerned the exact responsi- 
bility of the college to the student, in terms 
of the extent and depth of service which 
properly could be offered. This is a rather 
complex question, as included in its con- 
sideration must be some estimate of what 
students really need, the genesis of prob- 
lems which bring students to the counselor, 
and the extent to which the college can 
assume responsibility not only for provid- 
ing academic instruction and opportunity 
for social growth through co-curricular 
activities, but also for helping to correct 
a student’s attitudes or helping him solve 
emotional problems which are interfering 
with his receptivity to these other stimuli. 
It will be noted that in this last statement 
is contained a judgment which has become 
axiomatic, but which was considerably less 
than that not too many years ago: that 
emotional problems and attitudes can in- 
terfere with intellectual activities, and that 
the extent of this interference is not a 
measure of the student’s basic ability to 
learn and to profit from education. In 
the last analysis, this is the proposition 
which a college must accept in order to 
entertain any thought of a counseling serv- 
ice. In a “sink-or-sswim” atmosphere, a 
need for counseling is simply a sign of 
weakness and weakness is something not to 
be tolerated. 

The counseling service under discussion 
operated on the understanding that the 
personal problems of most students repre- 
sented reactions of a non-pathological per- 
sonality to various stressful situations. It 
must be recognized that late adolescence 
and early adulthood are relatively stressful 
periods of life, and that the objective de- 
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mands of the college curriculum add to 
the general stress. Reference was made 
earlier to the assumption of the adult role 
during this period and to the problems 
revolving about the assumption of respon- 
sibility concomitantly with the exercise of 
independence. Further, when students 
still live with the primary family, the stress 
is increased by the frequent parental diffi- 
culty in accepting the child’s new adult 
role—and in accepting the kinds of mis- 
takes he makes and the problems he en- 
counters in achieving it. 


Assumptions and Practice 


This assumption as to the immediate 
genesis of most of the problems with which 
the service would deal carries with it a 
corollary assumption that such problems 
are transient and that counseling is neces- 
sary for a limited period of time only. If, 
on the other hand, we were to assume that 
all disturbance for which a student seeks 
help arises from some pathological need 
and is indicative of a disturbed personality 
organization, then it would be necessary 
to supply either simply diagnostic and 
referral service or long-term psychotherapy. 
Not only is the second alternative not sup- 
ported by current theory or experience, 
but acceptance of it would argue against 
the organization of a counseling service 
as prohibitively expensive. 

Thus, both practically and philosophi- 
cally, the first set of assumptions was ac- 
cepted. The service was established to 
render counseling and not psychotherapy 
to students who desired it. Though the 
line between counseling and psychotherapy 
is difficult to draw and sometimes impos- 
sible to maintain in a counseling relation- 
ship, it is important to establish some 
criterion to keep the counselor generally 
on the correct side. The method which 
was successful in the situation described 
here was to limit a regular counseling re- 
lationship to one semester's duration. A 
“regular counseling relationship” was de- 
fined to mean scheduled sessions at weekly 
intervals. Many times, of course, sessions 
with a student did not extend over a 
semester's period, as the immediate objec- 
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tives were attained sooner. If, as the end 
of the time period neared, it became ob- 
vious that the student was in need of con- 
tinuing help—and almost always this meant 
a need for psychotherapy—appropriate re- 
ferral was made outside the college, and 
the last session or two frequently were used 
to help the student accept this kind of 
assistance. 

This brings up the question of the few 
students with truly neurotic, and the very 
few with psychotic, adjustment. Does a 
service geared to recognize a student's 
transient and non-pathological problems 
inevitably deal inadequately with or not 
recognize pathology when it is present? 
The answer here must be “no.” However, 
this is a potentiality which must be recog- 
nized, and some machinery must be estab- 
lished for screening. In the situation 
under discussion, a clinical psychodiagnos- 
tic battery was administered to every stu- 
dent who was accepted for a protracted 
counseling relationship. This served the 
purpose of aiding the counseling process 
as well as pointing up pathological disturb- 
ances. (A subsidiary advantage was prac- 
ticum training for graduate students. 
Since the graduate program was restricted 
to the M. A. degree the students were 
qualified to give and interpret objective 
tests only, but since the writer also had 
faculty responsibility for supervising these 
students the method worked well.) In the 
matter of diagnostic reports, the counsel- 
ing service functioned like a clinic: _ re- 
ports were kept in a separate confidential 
file and were sent to outside clinics or 
therapists on the written consent of the 
student. 

One other screening measure used was a 
physical examination. The college physi- 
cian was on the campus for several hours 
every day, and counselees were referred to 
him. If he felt more extensive examina- 
tion or laboratory tests to be advisable, he 
referred the student to the family physi- 
cian. In this way, hypothyroidism was not 
interpreted as functional depression, and 
gastric pains were not automatically la- 
belled tension. Further, the student was 
made aware by this experience of the inter- 
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relationship of psyche and soma, and a 
good working relationship was established 
between the counseling service and the 
college physician and nurse. 

The MMPI is included as part of the 
routine freshman battery, but judgment of 
its screening value awaits further research 
results on our population. 


The Advisory Board 


To avoid the problems likely to result 
if the service became autonomous to the 
point of isolation from the other personnel 
of the college engaged in dealing with stu- 
dent problems, and also to provide assist- 
ance with policy or with individual prob- 
lems when needed, an advisory board was 
established for the counseling service. 
This was composed of the dean of students, 
his two assistants who were most concerned 
with student affairs and individual student 
problems, the chairman of the psychology 
department, the director of the reading 
clinic (a rather large operation on the 
campus), the college physician, and the 
consulting psychiatrist who had been re- 
tained by the college for a number of years 
previous to the establishment of the coun- 
seling service. These people served more 
as available individual consultants than 
as a constituted board—largely because of 
the difficulty of scheduling meetings—and 
this arrangement operated successfully. 

Another policy problem is germane. 
There are articles in the literature (by 
psychiatrists) arguing for the use of psy- 
chiatrists as directors of student counseling 
services. This is illogical when one con- 
siders the lack of congruence between the 
nature of student problems (for the vast 
majority, non-pathological problems in ad- 
justment to a stressful situation) and the 
nature of psychiatric training—emphasis on 
pathology, nosology, and, among the 
modern schools of psychiatry, individual 
treatment over a protracted time period. 
Further, advocacy of psychiatrists for such 
positions ignores the fact that counseling 
is a field itself, with particular methods of 
approach and theories, and implies that 
psychiatric training is preferable to train- 
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ing in counseling as a background for 
doing counseling. Actually, a psychiatrist, 
if he is to be a good counselor of students, 
must overcome the emphasis on pathology 
and the long-term treatment orientation of 
his field; he must, operationally, cease 
practicing psychiatry and practice counsel- 
ing instead. This is a patent waste of his 
previous training and experience, and yet 
the specific application of his training 
would be inappropriate to the vast 
majority of student problems. Further, 
such an approach might promote the 
erroneous and dangerous premise that 
every adjustment problem is the manifesta- 
tion of a more severe personality derange- 
ment, and might make the student feel that 
he is more disturbed than he may actually 
be. A psychiatrist can be a useful consult- 
ant to a counseling service in order to deal 
with the infrequent cases of serious pa- 
thology (infrequent, probably, because the 
demands of college are usually far too great 
for the psychotic and near-psychotic), but 
his training is too inappropriate in the 
ways discussed to permit him, without ad- 
ditional training, to be the most effective 
student counselor. 


A Start at Evaluation 


Though it is very difficult to evaluate 
the efficacy of any therapeutic service, and 
in the present case no attempt was made 
experimentally, some simple statistics can 
serve at least as an indication. During the 
fifth semester of the program, there was 
over 100 per cent utilization of the hours 
set aside (“over 100 per cent” is possible, as 
counseling functions cut into other time 
as well, despite the setting aside of “non- 
scheduled” hours during which no coun- 
selees would be seen), and the “don’t keep 
appointment” rate was only 4.6 per cent, 
while the cancellation rate (for all causes) 
was 2.8 per cent. Of the students seen, 
38 per cent were referred by faculty mem- 
bers, 31 per cent came on their own with 
no referral, 24 per cent were referred by 
a member of the administration, 3.5 per 
cent by other students, and 3.5 per cent 


by the speech therapist. 
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The demands for the service increased 
steadily, and by the time it was four and 
one-half years old it had a full-time coun- 
selor and director. In the third year of 
operation, a half-time assistant had been 
added to the half-time service of the writer. 
By the following year, it was ready to add 
another full-time person. Though the 
college enrollment also increased during 
these years, the additional number of stu- 
dents is not sufficient to account for the 
growth in the use of the counseling service. 

The percentage of self-referrals _re- 
mained high throughout, and the “didn’t 
keep appointment” rate remained low. In 
addition, more and more frequently faculty 
members asked for advice on how to deal 
with particular students in class or in ad- 
visement situations, and the previously 
“sink-or-swim” oriented members often 
changed their opinions about the appro- 
priateness of a counseling service in a 
college. 

Methods and techniques of counseling 
have not been discussed. However, it 
should be indicated that methods were 


generally eclectic, with more than a dash 


of the Rogerian, and the attempt was made 
to be flexible and to respond to the needs 
of the individual student and his situation 
rather than to the needs of one or another 
of the available varieties of dogma. Sup- 
port was given, mild interpretation was 
offered, and, sometimes most important, 
problems were listened to sympathetically. 
The latter seemed to be especially impor- 
tant—and_ therapeutic—to students who 
came from authoritarian home __back- 
grounds. Very often, after only half a 
dozen or so sessions, counseling was suc- 
cessful in reduction of tension and restora- 
tion of the student's abilities to deal with 
his own problems. Therapeutic progress 
could also be measured in better grades 
and the successful resolution of the pre- 
senting problem situation. It must be 
emphasized that movement was not 
achieved by direct guidance or environ- 
mental manipulation but by providing the 
student with a permissive, fostering atmos- 
phere, and, when indicated, some overt 
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support and interpretation. This enabled 
him to deal more objectively with his prob- 
lems. In Rogerian terms, the drive toward 
self-actualization could assert itself. 

The emphasis placed on the view of most 
presenting problems as reactions to stress- 
ful situations was amply justified in prac- 
tice. Frequently, in fact, students felt they 
were more disturbed than psychodiagnostic 
procedures—and subsequent counseling re- 
lationships—indicated. Regarding their 
problems as important but not pathologi- 
cal—when, as was usually the case, this was 
true—was often in itself therapeutic. Fre- 
quently this over-serious estimate of his 
problems on the part of the student arose 
from simple ignorance. Despite the cur- 
rent emphasis on frank sex education and 
the seasoning of our literature with graphic 
details, many of the college students were 
appallingly misinformed. 

The foregoing is not meant to be the 
presentation of a “model” counseling pro- 
gram for a liberal arts college; rather, it is 
intended to be illustrative of the imple- 
mentation of a certain philosophy and set 
of principles in regard to student counsel- 
ing, and to illustrate also the role a psy- 
chologist can play in organizing such a 
service. It seems to be an example of how 
much can be done with relatively little 
effort. It is entirely within the role of a 
psychology department to stimulate the 
establishment and organization of such a 
service on a college campus. 

College must be viewed as a maturing 
social experience, as well as an educational 
one. Much as some may still want to re- 
gard a college experience in purely book- 
learning terms, the fact remains that the 
senior differs from the freshman in more 
than gross amount of knowledge and 
chronological age, and whether or not the 
increased maturity is purely a function of 
the chronological age, a college experience 
has intervened. It is possible for us to 
help in this process of maturation, but to 
do so we must recognize it as a natural 
process with natural problems and con- 
flicts, and our help can and must be given 
with that understanding. 
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BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


o YEARS ago when we were making 
observations of parental and teacher 
behavior toward children, it was observed 
that parents and teachers tended to deal 
with child behavior as a surface phenome- 
non instead of taking account of the factors 
underlying or causing the behavior. Ob- 
servation also tended to indicate that such 
an approach to behavior tended to produce 
conflicts and emotional strains in both 
adult and child. 

For example, if a child attempted to 
overcome a feeling of inadequacy by “push- 
ing” to be first so often that it interferred 
with class activity, the teacher who ap- 
proached this behavior as a surface phe- 
nomenon would try to stop it by such 
methods as reprimanding the child, mak- 
ing him go to the end of the line, or 
sending him out of the room. She tended 
to do this without thinking about or in- 
quiring as to the causes of the behavior. 
Since the feeling of inadequacy remained 
in spite of the scolding, going to the end 
of the line, or leaving the room, the child 
would still be under a strain and would 
attempt more vigorous action or a different 
approach. The teacher would soon ob- 
serve that her attempts to stop the behavior 
were not successful. She would tend to 
intensify her attempts to stop the pupil's 
interfering behavior and the whole round 
of strains would rise to a new level. 

Observation of the behavior of parents 
toward children tended to reveal a similar 
situation. Analyses of parental behavior 
often revealed a sequence somewhat as 
follows. In the early years of the child’s 
life, parents would try to control him by 


telling him what to do, punishing him, 
coaxing him, and so on. When these pro- 
cedures failed after years of trial some 
parents would give up. This left the child 
to his own devices for meeting problems 
and he often failed to find satisfying and 
cooperative solutions. Other parents 
would doggedly persist, only to meet with 
increasing resistance and conflict. 


What the Early Observations Suggested 


An analysis of such behavior on the part 
of parents and teachers suggested that if 
they could extend their insight into and 
appreciation of the causes of behavior and 
change from a surface approach to an ap- 
proach that takes account of the dynamics 
of behavior, the chances of blocking strong 
motivations in the child (and also in them- 
selves) would be lessened and the chances 
for cooperative or mutually satisfying inter- 
action would be increased. 

A test of this hypothesis was made in the 
case of teachers in a study by Wilkinson 
[13]. Through the use of an experimental 
and control group it was shown that as 
the teacher acquired more insight into the 
backgrounds, ambitions, worries, and con- 
cerns of pupils, conflict between teacher 
and pupil tended to lessen and the pupils’ 
attitudes toward school tended to change 
in a more favorable direction. 

A close examination of the idea that 
teachers and parents can guide children 
more effectively and produce less emo- 
tional conflict if they approach the child's 
behavior in dynamic terms suggested that 
we were dealing with two cases of the 
larger problem of the relation of one per- 
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son to another. The reactions of a teacher 
toward a child or a parent toward a child 
are essentially reactions of one person 
toward another. This observation sug- 
gested the question, will the hypothesis 
hold in any human relationship? If we 
change children to approach behavior 
dynamically, will that help them in getting 
along with adults and with their associates? 

When we examined the whole problem 
still more closely we noted another aspect. 
After a child learns about the factors that 
underlie behavior, theoretically he could 
apply this learning not only to the be- 
havior of others but also to his own actions 
and to the guiding of his own develop- 
ment. For example, if he learned that 
over-aggressive behavior is often motivated 
by a feeling of inadequacy, and if he 
learned something about how feelings of 
inadequacy develop and how they can be 
overcome, he would have something to 
help him interpret his own over-aggressive 
behavior or his own feelings of inadequacy. 
The question then became, if we change 
children so that they appreciate the differ- 
ences between the surface and dynamic 
approaches to behavior, will that affect 
their relationships with others and their 
relationship to themselves? 

This question had two parts. (1) Can 
children acquire an appreciation of the 
differences between the surface and dy- 
namic approaches to behavior and apply 
the dynamic approach in their relations 
with their parents, teachers, other adults, 
in their relations with their associates, and 
in guiding their own development? (2) 
If they can learn and can be motivated to 
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apply, will that reduce the emotional con- 
flicts and increase the amount of mutually 
satisfying interaction in these relation- 
ships? 

This question, with varying emphases on 
the several aspects, was studied in the in- 
vestigations by Morgan [6], McCandless 
[5], Bate [7], and Stiles [//]. In summary, 
these investigations showed that children 
in the elementary and secondary grades 
can learn the beginnings of the dynamics 
of behavior, that they can learn to apply 
this knowledge in their relations with 
others, and that the process of learning 
about human behavior can be greatly ex- 
tended on the school level. 


The Place of Education in Human 
Relations in the School 


When it became fairly clear that chil- 
dren can learn to approach behavior in 
terms of its causes, considerable thought 
was given to the next problem that sug- 
gested itself, namely, how can the material 
about behavior be inserted into the school 
curriculum? 

Two approaches could be made. One 
would be to introduce a separate course 
on human relations. This is perhaps the 
first suggestion that occurs. When we 
studied the problem, however, several 
questions arose. 

When we looked over the various “core” 
areas in the school curriculum we noted 
several that dealt rather directly with 
human behavior. Examples are social 
studies, English (human behavior in litera- 
ture and writing), home economics (family 
relationships), and guidance. How did it 
happen that in spite of these opportunities 
to study human development people grew 
up with a surface approach to behavior as 
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in the case of the parents and teachers we 
had observed? Why is the surface ap- 
proach so apparent in our culture? 

A careful study of this question led to 
an examination of the content and method 
of the several subjects as now taught in 
school, and this revealed an interesting 
situation. It can perhaps best be described 
by an example from community civics. 
When we examine the discussion in the 
ordinary civics book of such a problem as 
crime, for example, we find a discussion of 
how the police force is organized, its func- 
tion as prescribed by law, methods for de- 
tecting and apprehending the criminal, 
and the system of courts, training schools, 
and prisons that have been developed. 
We may find a short discussion of the fact 
that crime is somewhat associated with 
economically underprivileged conditions. 

But all of this approaches crime as a 
“surface” phenomenon. We can show this 
by considering the questions we would ask 
if we approached criminal behavior in 
terms of its causes. If we do that we would 
ask such questions as these: Are the ways 
in which the police and the courts handle 
a criminal such that after they apprehend 
him they try to find out what caused the 
behavior and then take the causes into 
account in their reactions toward him? Do 
they try to find out in a given case whether 
the causes are such that the criminal can 
be rehabilitated into a self-respecting co- 
operating citizen and not be a constant 
threat to other members of society, or if 
he cannot be rehabilitated is he then effec- 
tively isolated? In other words, do the 
present systems that society has set up study 
the criminal to find out the causes of his 
behavior and base their treatment of him 
on those findings? 

Furthermore, if criminal behavior is 
caused, then real protection from the crim- 
inal requires that the community find out 
and change those conditions that produced 
him. Real protection—both in the sense of 
protection from direct damage to life and 
property which the criminal may inflict 
and also in the sense that taking care of 
criminals is a drain on the other citizens— 
comes when people in the community are 


aware of the forces that tend to produce 
crime and seek to change those forces. 

In considering what the forces are we 
will have to go beyond the observations 
that poverty and similar conditions are 
somewhat correlated with crime and ask 
the more penetrating question—How does 
it happen that some persons living in a 
given environment become criminals, while 
other persons living in the same home and 
same neighborhood do not? But these 
questions are not considered in the usual 
text. The treatment is largely surface in 
character. 

We could give other examples illustrat- 
ing the same point. In short, much of the 
treatment of human problems in civics 
teaches the “surface” approach. What is 
true for civics also tends to hold true for 
the other social studies. Stiles [/0], for 
example, found in analysis of the material 
on human behavior in 15 social studies 
readers used in the elementary school that 
less than one per cent of the selections 
treated human behavior in the dynamic 
way. Much of the treatment is of the 
surface variety. 

The question now becomes—Under what 
arrangement do we have the most effec- 
tive learning conditions? Do we have it if 
(a) we have a surface approach to behavior 
in the usual school subjects and a dynamic 
approach in a separate course on human 
behavior, or (b) if we have a dynamic ap- 
proach wherever human behavior is dis- 
cussed? 

It is well known from studies on learning 
that changes are made most effectively when 
that which the child learns is applied con- 
sistently in a variety of situations. This 
suggested to us that we may profitably 
experiment further with the possibility of 
changing the content of school subjects 
from a surface to a dynamic treatment. 
Accordingly, studies were undertaken to 
determine how the material on the dy- 
namics of behavior could be integrated into 
such areas as social studies, English, guid- 
ance, home economics, and others. Also, 
studies were undertaken to see how and to 
what extent the child could apply the dy- 
namic approach in his relations with his 
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associates and in guiding his own develop- 
ment. 

In addition to school influences, there 
are the home influences. A child learns 
from the way his parents act toward him. 
Just as in the case of the teacher, the parent 
can work with the child using a surface 
approach or a more causal approach. If 
he uses principally a surface approach he 
is demonstrating to the child a non-causal 
method of working with others which the 
child will also tend to adopt. We have 
evidence [7] that children learn early in 
life a surface approach to behavior. 

Such an analysis of the problem indi- 
cated to us that if we wanted to develop 
causally-oriented children, we needed class- 
rooms equipped with teachers who both 
teach causally-oriented content materials 
and practice the causal approach in the 
daily relations with pupils. It would also 
help if the home environments of these 
children practiced the causal approach at 
least in some measure. We have attempted 
to develop such classrooms and homes. 

Under our general plan, the program, 
by arrangement with a school system, pro- 
vides summer fellowships so that selected 
teachers can attend an intensive training 
program. This program is designed to 
familiarize the teacher-students with the 
differences between surface and causal ap- 
proaches, to help them apply the causal 
approach to the daily activities in the class- 
room, and to develop skill in teaching 
causally-oriented materials. 

A supervisor of teachers, on the Preven- 
tive Psychiatry staff, works with the teach- 
ers throughout the year, holding a series 
of conferences with each. During the sum- 
mer training program, each teacher assists 
in the preparation of teaching materials 
for his own classroom. With the super- 
visor’s help he continues this adaptation of 
materials for classroom purposes through- 
out the year. We thus obtain a group 
of classrooms for our laboratory, each 
equipped with a causally-oriented teacher 
and appropriate curricular content. 


Examples of Curricular Experiences 


To provide a more detailed picture of 
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the integrated program as presently con- 
ceived, it may be helpful to examine some 
of the actual learning experiences that are 
provided at several age levels. Examples 
for this purpose will be drawn from two 
age levels, namely, primary and intermedi- 
ate. 

1. Examples of experiences at the primary 
level 

A. Demonstrations furnished by the 
teacher's behavior. At each age level, as 
has been indicated, the child is influenced 
by the behavior of the teacher as well as by 
what he hears or reads. How the teacher 
handles the day-to-day social situations that 
arise in the classroom and on the play- 
ground, the extent to which the teacher 
seeks to know the child’s ambitions, con- 
cerns, and abilities and makes use of this 
information in planning his program of 
work and understanding his behavior be- 
fore dealing with it, are examples of ex- 
periences that affect the growth of a causal 
orientation. 

This training of the teacher to practice 
the causal approach is an important part 
of the program at all age levels and the 
primary level is no exception. 

Furthermore, as soon as the child has 
some appreciation of why a situation has 
to be understood before it can be reacted to 
logically, the teacher can take the simpler 
situations that arise and work them out 
with the class to involve the children in a 
practical application of a causal orienta- 
tion. It is important that the teacher 
choose only the simpler situations at the 
beginning, for a careful grading as to dif- 
ficulty is as important in learning human 
behavior concepts as it is in learning other 
concepts. 

B. Use of narratives. To help the pri- 
mary child develop an appreciation of the 
differences between the non-causal and 
causal approaches (at the primary levels 
the teachers have labeled the approaches 
the “non-thinking” and “thinking” ways), 
a variety of materials have been developed 
which can be read to the child and dis- 
cussed with him. One type of material 
consists of stories in which the non-causal 
and causal procedures are contrasted. 
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Listening to the narratives and discussing 
them provide vicarious experiences for 
learning the differences between the two 
ways of living. 

Each narrative describes some behavior 
situation. After the situation has been set 
forth, some character in the story begins 
to make a surface approach to it, then re- 
thinks his proposed reaction and makes a 
more causal approach. Some of the ways 
in which the behavior may have developed 
come out and one of the characters in the 
narrative acts in the light of these data. 
The situation has a reality about it in that 
someone begins to make a surface approach 
which children in our culture experience 
quite frequently. But, it also introduces a 
new way of living—a way that takes account 
of the meaning or the causes of behavior 
instead of its overt form. 

For example, in one situation a boy gets 
into so many fights that something has to 
be done. The teacher in the story is about 
to deal with this in the usual way when he 
recalls that such things do not occur of 
their own accord. He does a little probing 
and before long it comes to light that this 
boy has been teased a great deal because he 
had to go home immediately after school 
each day to help take care of his baby 
sister and didn’t have time to play with 
the other children. When the teacher 
learns this, he takes measures to work out 
this basic problem. 

To help the child develop a more gen- 
eralized conception and to prevent him 
from thinking only of incidents involving 
himself, situations were developed involv- 
ing children older and younger than him- 
self and children from quite different en- 
vironments. There is some observational 
evidence that situations involving people 
different from the child tend to be less 
emotionally charged and therefore less dif- 
ficult for the child to consider causally in 
the early discussions. 

Each narrative is preceded by a short 
introduction for use by the teacher. After 
the reading of the story there is a discus- 
sion. The purpose of this discussion is not 
only to recall the incidents of the story, 
but also to bring out the differences in pro- 
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cedure when one thinks of causes as con- 
trasted with principal attention to the overt 
form of behavior. The discussion is also 
designed to consider alternative ways of 
meeting situations and some of the prob- 
able effects of these alternatives. 

It is suggested to the teacher that this 
material furnish part of the offering in 
the regular “story period.” Under usual 
school conditions, the material read in the 
story period deals with various objects and 
events in the child's environment. Some of 
it deals with physical objects, some of it 
deals with people. It is suggested that 
material dealing with people be heavily 
weighted with the causally-oriented ma- 
terials described. The causally-oriented 
stories are thus part of the primary child’s 
story period content. 

C. Use of expositions to help under- 
stand and appreciate the work of the 
teacher and other persons with whom the 
child interacts directly. 

An example of this type of material is a 
leaflet entitled “The Work of the Teacher.” 
This is a simplified discussion contrasting 
the conception of the teacher as “someone 
whose main job is to check up on you” 
with the conception of “a guide to help 
you learn.” This material is designed to 
be read by the teacher to the class and 
talked over with them. The logical im- 
plications of the “guide to help you” con- 
cept are described, including what alterna- 
tives are available to the child and their 
respective probable consequences when he 
finds his learning experiences not challeng- 
ing. Included also is a discussion of how 
it may help the teacher to “tell her when 
something is worrying you.” 

The purpose of the material is to help 
the child gain some understanding of the 
behavior of the teacher, her feelings, and 
her methods. It is also designed to help 
the child begin learning that he has a part 
in arranging his social environment. 

Similar material has been prepared to 
help the child gain some appreciation of 
the work of parents and other adults in his 
social environment. 

2. Examples of experiences at the inter- 
mediate level 
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A. The behavior of the teacher. Since 
pupils at the intermediate levels can read 
syllabi, work sheets and other material to 
be read by pupils can be prepared. How- 
ever, at this level as at the primary level, 
the pupil also learns from what he ob- 
serves of the behavior of the teacher in the 
daily interactions with the class. Hence, 
it is recognized in the integrated program 
that the teacher's daily behavior is an im- 
portant part of the learning experience at 
the intermediate level as well as at the 
primary level, and the plan includes train- 
ing of teachers at this level also in prac- 
ticing the causal orientation. A pamphlet 
prepared for the National Education As- 
sociation for use by teachers reflects this 
recognition.! In its full development, the 
integrated plan expects that all teachers 
will apply the principles of human devel- 
opment in their daily work in the class- 
room. 

At this level there is also the opportunity 
to help the pupil take some responsibility 
for his own development. The discussion 
of the work of the teacher, referred to in 
the description of sample materials at the 
primary level, is extended to include a 
consideration of how the pupil can help to 
build up his cumulative record for the 
school, in what areas he can keep the 
teacher informed about his attitudes and 
feelings, and how he can apply what he is 
learning to his own behavior. 

At this level also there is the possibility 
of using the room council as a laboratory 
in which the child can apply the causal 
orientation in a real life situation. Since 
in the integrated plan the subject matter 
areas of social studies, health, and reading 
incorporate material designed to enrich a 
pupil's conception of the dynamics of be- 
havior, and since he is encouraged to apply 
the enriched conception to situations aris- 
ing in the room council, it will be helpful 
to indicate how the subject matter areas 
make their contribution before describing 
the use of the room council in detail. 


*Ojemann, Ralph H. Personality adjustment of 
individual children. #5 What Research Says to the 
Teacher, NEA, Oct., 1954. 
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B. Teaching causally-oriented social 
studies. In elementary social studies each 
of the major topics can be developed in 
terms of the basic factors operating in the 
behavior of the people involved. 

The following examples will illustrate 
this. As an introduction to 5th grade social 
studies, two teachers? prepared the follow- 
ing introduction: 

I. Introduction 
to 
Fifth Grade Social Studies 


This year we are going to try to look at Social 
Studies in a little different way. In Social Studies 
we discuss problems about people. It will help 
us to understand these problems more fully if we 
know something about why people act as they do. 


This little booklet is to be used with your 
textbook in Social Studies to make it possible for 
you to learn more about the behavior of people 
and what the effects of their behavior are. 


We will want to find out how situations come 
about that cause people to act the way they do. 


1. What are the needs the people are trying to 
satisfy? 

2. What methods are they using to work out 
their feelings? 

8. What are the effects on other people as a 
result of the methods chosen to work out 
those needs or feelings? 

4. What might happen if other methods were 

used? 


These questions are then developed in 
the discussion of historical events in sub- 
sequent units. 

Attitudes of Participating Teachers 

Our program brings up two groups of 
questions. The first group relates to pro- 
cedures: How does the plan work? What 
is the attitude of the teacher toward itv? 
Can teachers be interested in cooperating 
in such an enterprise? Do the teachers 
resist training in mental health principles? 

Thus far, we have worked with primary, 
intermediate, and secondary school teach- 
ers. At the present writing, we have a 
group of 15 primary, 15 intermediate, 11 


* Appreciation is expressed to Ann Pavlovsky and 
Marian Kennedy. 
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secondary teachers, and 3 counselors drawn 
from three school systems. They have par- 
ticipated in the summer program and have 
helped to revise various aspects of the cur- 
riculum to develop in the child a sensi- 
tivity to the causes and consequences of 
behavior. For instance, instead of being 
content with the usual textbook statement 
that, unlike boundaries between many Eu- 
ropean countries, the United States-Cana- 
dian border has never been fortified, they 
prepared a discussion, based on available 
studies of conflict and cooperation, on some 
of the probable underlying factors in pro- 
ducing the United States-Canadian rela- 
tionships. The counselors have helped the 
secondary teachers extend their knowledge 
of the children in their classes. 

The fact that we have had more requests 
for inclusion in the program than we can 
accommodate indicates that the teachers on 
the whole have a positive attitude toward 
it. Those who have been accepted have 
cooperated enthusiastically. 

Something we learned in our early work 
may provide a clue to at least part of this 
cooperation. While most presentations of 
mental health for teachers today stress the 
motivating forces operating in the child, 
little emphasis is given to the problem of 
how these forces can be expressed construc- 
tively under classroom conditions and how 
the teacher can accept her past mistakes. 
One of the hypotheses underlying the ap- 
proach in our program is that much of the 
resistance appearing in work with teachers 
arises from the frustration a teacher feels 
when she learns about a child’s needs but 
does not see how she can meet them under 
classroom conditions. In our work with 
teachers we point out these problems early 
in the program, on the theory that if the 
teacher realizes we are aware of his prob- 
lems and are interested in helping him re- 
solve them he will feel less frustrated. As 
the program has progressed we have found 


this to be true. Always we attempt to in-’ 


crease the security and self-respect of each 
individual member of the program by 
working with the teachers rather than tell- 
ing them. 

Can a teacher help children in elementary 
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and secondary schools take a more under- 
standable approach to social situations? If 
so, what effect does this have on the chil- 
dren? Does it make them more, or less, 
secure? More, or less, able to develop satis- 
fying relations with others? We have evi- 
dence that significant changes have been 
produced throughout the primary and in- 
termediate grades. This evidence has been 
reported in several studies [3, 9, 12]. 

A typical example may be found in some 
of the data obtained from our experiments 
with the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. At each 
level a causally-trained teacher was matched 
with a teacher without such training from 
a nearby school, who served as a control. 
The matching was according to sex, age, 
training, and years of experience. Simi- 
larly, the children in the respective classes 
were equated as to intelligence. The ex- 
perimental group was like the control group 
except that the control teacher did not 
participate in the summer training pro- 
gram and did not use causally-oriented cur- 
ricular materials. 

At the beginning of the school year all 
the children were given two causal-orien- 
tation tests. In one of the tests, the child 
was presented with a series of social situa- 
tions to which he was asked to suggest a 
solution. The possible reactions ranged 
from arbitrary, judgmental, and punitive, 
such as: “It serves him right—he should be 
made to stay in”; to an awareness of pos- 
sible complexity, such as: “The teacher 
should find out more about this.” 

In the second test, another series of social 
situations was presented, each followed by 
a series of statements with which the pupil 
was asked to indicate agreement or dis- 
agreement. Some examples are: “It 
wouldn’t make much difference what 
method the teacher used to make him stop 
(bothering others) so long as he stopped 
bothering others.” “Since these boys do 
the same things (described in the situation) 
they are probably all alike in most ways.” 
“If another boy disobeyed his father the 
same way, his reason would be the same 
as Jack's.” 

The children were given tests again in 
the spring and the results of the experi- 
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mental and control classes compared. In 
all grades a statistically significant change 
appeared in the experimental group but 
not in the control group. 

Thus it appears that our laboratory, 
which consists of a teacher trained to be 
sensitive to the dynamics of behavior and 
to demonstrate this sensitivity in the daily 
living in the classroom and using a curricu- 
lum which incorporates these principles, is 
producing a degree of causal orientation 
among children. 

Does the new orientation help causally- 
oriented children make more satisfying ad- 
justments to their environment? We have 
various kinds of data to throw light on this 
question. For example, children from both 
the experimental and control groups were 
given the anti-democratic tendency scale 
test developed by Gough, Harris, Martin, 
and Edwards [2]. This is essentially a 
measure of authoritarianism. 

A detailed analysis of the results [3] ob- 
tained from the experimental and control 
groups showed a significant difference be- 
tween the two groups on both scales. The 
causally-oriented children showed signifi- 
cantly less authoritarianism. It thus ap- 
pears that as children become more aware 
of the dynamic complexities of human mo- 
tivation and behavior, their attitudes to- 
ward others begin to change from an au- 
thoritarian relationship to a more demo- 
cratic relationship. In all of the analyses 
the effects of intelligence were eliminated 
by various statistical procedures. 


Role of Causal Orientation in 
Mental Health 


A great many questions need answering 
before we can determine what role a causal 
orientation toward behavior plays in the 
prevention of mental illness and develop- 
ment of mental health. For example, we 
want to know what happens in later years 
to the child oriented causally through his 
school experiences. We want to know what 
kinds of behavior disturbances an “inocu- 
lation” with a causal orientation will pre- 
vent, if any, both during school age and in 
later years. Already, our laboratory en- 
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ables us to study the relationships that de- 
velop between teachers and pupils in the 
causally-oriented classroom as compared to 
the relationships in a non-causally-oriented 
classroom. It also points the way for a 
study of a host of questions that arise in 
the investigations of the causes of emo- 
tional breakdowns and the avenues by 
which mental health in its full measure 
may be achieved. 


Assumptions Underlying the Program 

As we look over the whole program, what 
are the assumptions that underlie it? It 
seems that there are two or perhaps three. 
The first is that we can describe the dif- 
ferences between a surface and a causal ap- 
proach to behavior. From the numerous 
occasions in which we have attempted to 
communicate the meaning of these con- 
cepts, it appears that it is possible to dis- 
tinguish these approaches in their major 
aspects. We expect that a gradual refine- 
ment in meaning will take place [4]. 

A second assumption is that a careful 
study using methods that can be duplicated 
and repeated by others so that the results 
can be checked is the only way in which 
we will be able to discover what degree of 
causal orientation can be developed at the 
various age and intelligence levels and 
what the effect is when a thorough going 
causal orientation appears. It will be noted 
that we are not assuming that a causal ori- 
entation will relieve all mental strains or 
prevent all mental breakdowns. Rather 
we are asking the question, to what extent 
will an “inoculation” with a causal orienta- 
tion prevent various types of mental illness 
and increase the amount of emotionally 
satisfying and creative uses of human en- 
ergy? In our tests of the effects of the 
causal orientation, we are interested not 
only in measuring degree or extent of pre- 
vention but we are also interested in meas- 
uring degree or extent to which human en- 
ergies are released in “creative” and “satis- 
fying” achievement. 

Finally, in the early stages of our work 
we had to assume that learning a causal 
orientation was not so incompatible with 
the individual goals of the teachers, chil- 
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dren, and parents with whom we worked 
that it produced long-enduring conflict and 
frustration. Both observation and test re- 
sults have indicated that this is no longer 
entirely an assumption but may be consid- 
ered a generalization that has a degree of 
support. 

Our program, which goes under the title 
of The Preventive Psychiatry Research Pro- 
gram, is an example of teachers, guidance 
workers, and other school personnel join- 
ing hands with research investigators to 
study not only whether changes in learners 
can be made but also what the effects are 
of these changes in the lives of the learners. 
Teaching is viewed as a way of creating a 
new pattern or way of living, the effects of 
which can then be studied [8]. 
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INSTITUTE ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN SCHEDULED 


An Institute on the Psycho-Educational Evaluation of Children with 
Orthopedic and Neurological Handicaps is scheduled for November 21 
and 22, 1958, at the Home for Crippled Children, 1426 Denniston 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania. The Institute, open to teachers, 
psychologists, physicians, speech therapists, nurses, and other professional 
persons, is being sponsored jointly by the Home for Crippled Children 
and the Departments of Special Education, Speech, and Psychology of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Included on the program will be Dr. Harry V. Bice and Dr. William 
M. Cruickshank, who will demonstrate and interpret findings, and dis- 
cussants Dr. Jack Matthews, Dr. George Fahey, Dr. Catherine McClure, 
Dr. Jack Birch, Dr. Kathyrn Dice, and Dr. Everett Campbell, moderator. 
Registration information may be obtained from Dr. Everett Campbell at 
the Home for Crippled Children. 
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Relationship Between 


SRA Youth Inventory Scores and School Citizenship 
BERTHOLD G. PAULEY 


HE PURPOSES of the study were to deter- 

mine whether or not there are signifi- 
cant differences between responses on the 
SRA Youth Inventory from pupils classed 
as good school citizens and pupils classed 
as poor school citizens, and whether or not 
the Inventory is an appropriate instrument 
for use in distinguishing between good and 
poor school citizens or in describing the 
problems peculiar to members of either of 
these two groups. An additional purpose 
was to determine which, if any, questions 
on the Inventory and areas of the Inven- 
tory elicit significantly different responses 
from pupils classed as good and poor school 
citizens respectively. 

According to the publishers, the SRA 
Youth Inventory is a problem check list of 
298 questions designed to help teachers, 
counselors, and schoo] administrators iden- 
tify quickly the problems young people say 
worry them the most. Thus the Inventory 
is not designed as an instrument to dis- 
tinguish between good and poor school citi- 
zens. However, it seems logical to expect 
that behavior which results in pupils being 
classed as either good or poor school citizens 
should be related to the pupils’ adjustment 
problems. Therefore the study appeared 
to be justified. 

The data for this study were collected 
in May, 1956. Deans at five selected junior 
high schools in Kanawha County West Vir- 
ginia, were asked to submit lists containing 
the names of 10 9th grade pupils at their 
schools who were classed as outstanding 
school citizens and 10 9th grade pupils who 
were classed as poor school citizens. Sim- 
ilarly, deans of five selected senior high 
schools were asked to submit lists of 10 out- 
standing school citizens and 10 poor school 


BertHotp G. Pautey is Director of Tests and 
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citizens in the llth grade. No criteria 
were furnished for the selection of pupils 
other than the basis of outstanding school 
citizenship and poor school citizenship. 
The terms “outstanding school citizen” and 
“poor school citizen” were not defined for 
the deans. It is assumed in the study that 
these terms were defined by the deans in 
terms of behavior patterns and that, since 
all the schools are part of one school sys- 
tem and in close proximity, there is close 
agreement among the schools as to stand- 
ards of behavior. It is assumed that be- 
havior which would cause a pupil to be 
labeled a poor school citizen at one school 
would have the same results at the other 
schools in the study. Similarly, pupils 
classed as good school citizens are likely to 
be judged on the basis of similar standards 
of conduct at all of the schools. Ninth 
and IIth grade pupils only were selected 
to be studied, since the Inventory had been 
administered to all 9th and IIth grade 
pupils in the county during the 1955-1956 
school year. For the 200 pupils designated 
by the deans at their schools as being either 
outstanding school citizens or poor school 
citizens, SRA Youth Inventory answer 
sheets were available as follows: 9th grade 
poor citizens, 34; 11th grade good citizens, 
48; 11th grade poor citizens, 45; total, 165. 


Basic Hypotheses 

The data from the study were used to 
test the following hypotheses: 

1. Pupils classed as good school citizens 
will report significantly fewer school prob- 
lems than pupils classed as poor school 
citizens in all areas of the SRA Youth In- 
ventory and for the Basic Difficulty Score. 

2. Differences between response patterns 
of good and poor school citizens will be 
more pronounced in certain areas of the 
SRA Youth Inventory than in others. 

8. An analysis of the responses to indi- 
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vidual Inventory problems will show par- 
ticular problems on which responses from 
good and poor school citizens differ sig- 
nificantly. 

4. A pattern of adjustment problems for 
good and poor school citizens can be dis- 
covered and described. 


Treatment of Data 


Significances of differences found be- 
tween numbers of good school citizens and 
poor school citizens were calculated by use 
of the chi-square test of the null hypothesis. 
A fourfold contingency table was made for 
each calculation with the numbers of good 
and poor school citizens responding to each 
area or question placed in one row and 
the numbers of good and poor school citi- 
zens studied placed in the other row. Yates’ 
correction for continuity was applied in 
cases where the value for any cell was five 
or less. 


Description of the Instrument 


The SRA Youth Inventory is a check list 
consisting of 298 problems which have been 
found to be important to junior and senior 
high school pupils. The questions are di- 
vided into eight areas as follows: Area 1— 
“My School”; Area 2—“After High 
School? ? ?”; Area 3—“About Myself”; Area 
4—“Getting Along With Others”; Area 5— 
“My Home and Family”; Area 6—“Boy 
Meets Girl”; Area 7—“Health”; and Area 


8—“Things in General.” In addition, cer- 
tain responses described by the publisher as 
those which mental hygiene experts suggest 
may be indicative of a basic personality 
disturbance yield a Basic Difficulty Score. 

Numerical scores are found for each of 
the eight areas and for the Basic Difficulty 
Score which indicate the number of prob- 
lems that the pupils checked in each area 
and, from among those problems, those 
which appear to indicate personality dis- 
turbance. Thus high scores represent 
greater numbers of problems checked as 
being important to the pupil and low scores 
represent fewer problems. 


Results of the Study 


Taste 1 shows the mean numbers of 
problems checked by pupils according to 
grade and citizenship category. The table 
shows that 9th grade pupils classed as poor 
school citizens checked more problems than 
pupils classed as good school citizens in six 
of the eight areas and for the Basic Difh- 
culty Score. These differences were sta- 
tistically significant at the 0.05 level or 
beyond in three of the areas and for the 
Basic Difficulty Score. In the two areas 
where good citizens checked more prob- 
lems, the differences were not significant. 
The table shows that llth grade pupils 
classed as poor citizens checked more prob- 
lems than pupils classed as good citizens in 
seven of the eight areas and for the Basic 
Difficulty Score. The differences were sta- 


TABLE 1 


Mean Numbers of Problems Checked by 9th and 11th Grade Good School Citizens and Poor 
School Citizens on the SRA Youth Inventory and Level of Significance of Differences Found 


11th Grade 


9th Grade 


Good Poor 


Area Citizens Citizens 


Good Poor 


Citizens Citizens 


Level of 
Significance 


Level of 
Significance 


a 


. My School 

. Looking Ahead 

. About Myself 

. Getting Along With Others 
My Home and Family 

. Boy Meets Girl 

. Health 

. Things in General 

Basic Dirricutty Score 


= 
NUN AID 


0.001 
Not Signif. 
0.001 
Not Signif. 
0.001 
Not Signif. 
Not Signif. 
Not Signif. 

0.05 


Not Signif. 
0.001 
Not Signif. 
Not Signif. 
Not Signif. 
0.05 1 


4.6 
9.1 
5.9 
9.2 
3.4 
5.0 
3.3 
6.8 
3.7 
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— 
10.1 0.001 9.6 
11.7 Not Signif. 12.3 
11.2 0.05 10.6 
10.3 9.3 
9.3 9.6 
6.8 6.8 
4.5 4.4 
4.9 5.3 
21.3 ai .9 
208 


TABLE 2 


Numbers of Combined 9th and 11th Grade Pupils Checking Problems for Which the Responses 
Were Significantly Different From Chance Expectation and the Levels of Significance of the 
Differences 


Outstanding Poor Level of i Level of 
Citizens it. Signif. 


9 
7 
3 
8 
5 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
2 
0 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
6 
8 
5 
5 
8 
1 
5 
2 


Area 6—Boy Meets Girl 
Area 3—About Myself 
26 
3 


Wwe nos 


0.01 
Area 4—Getting Along With Others 
8 33 0.001 
7 22 0.01 
Area 5—My Home and Family 
7 18 0.05 


* Questions which elicited significantly greater numbers of responses from good school citizens. 


Area 1—My School 156 32 0.001 i 
1 29 64 0.01 157 20 0.02 v 
4 12 39 0.001 158 20 0.001 ie 
5 9 20 0.05 160 22 0.02 > 
9 2 14 0.01 161 13 0.05 : 
11 0 15 0.001 163 9 0.05 . 
. 12 14 36 0.01 164 13 0.05 z 
13 0 8 0.05 165 11 0.01 a 
15 0 12 0.001 168 13 0.05 4 
16 16 49 0.001 169 17 0.01 \ 
17 1 14 0.001 170 13 6.05 , 
18 3 21 0.001 173 19 0.01 
19 35 55 0.02 174 14 0.02 
21 11 32 0.01 175 16 0.001 
22 1 12 0.01 176 13 0.001 , 
26 1 10 0.01 177 23 0.001 a 
27 1 7 0.05 178 1 33 0.01 7 
28 7 20 0.02 180 13 0.01 ua 
29 2 12 0.01 187 9 0.05 rt 
30 5 14 0.05 188 18 0.01 
31 ~ 23 0.01 190 20 0.01 
32 0 8 0.05 194 18 0.05 
. 33 29 49 0.05 195 16 0.001 
Area 2—After High School??? 197 18 0.01 
. *43 44 19 0.02 199 25 0.01 
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tistically significant at the 0.001 level of 
confidence in three of the eight areas and 
significant at the 0.05 level of confidence 
for the Basic Difficulty Score. In Area 8 
where good school citizens checked more 
problems than poor school citizens, the dif- 
ference was not statistically significant. 

Taste 2 shows numbers of both good 
and poor school citizens and the signifi- 
cances of differences between the numbers 
responding and chance expectation for all 
of the questions for which significant dif- 
ferences were found. Taste 2 also shows 
that there were seven problems to which 
responses were significantly greater from 
the good school citizens than from poor 
school citizens. Two of these problems 
concern religion; three concern desirable 
social change; and two concern personal 
problems, one having to do with choice 
of college and one with budgeting time. 
Discussion 

Results from a study such as this one, in 
which comparisons were made between the 
extremes on a continuum, must be inter- 
preted with caution. The population 
studied is not representative of a normal 
population. Differences found must be 
interpreted in terms of the differences ex- 
pected between two such extreme groups. 
In the evaluation of the results from an 
instrument such as the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory with two such groups, the absence of 
differences is likely to have more meaning 
than differences found. If the instrument 
will not differentiate between the extremes 
of a continuum, then it can hardly be ex- 
pected to differentiate between individuals 
located at other points on it. 

TABLE | shows that Areas 2, 4, 6, 7, and 8 
did not differentiate between good and 
poor school citizens, as defined in the study. 
Area 2 deals with vocational and educa- 
tional planning. The results indicate that 
both good and poor school citizens report 
approximately the same problems in this 
area. Area 4 and Area 6 deal with prob- 
lems of relation with others, both the same 
and opposite sex. Pupils who are classed 
as poor citizens by the school did not report 
any problems in establishing social rela- 


tionships that are significantly different 
from problems reported by good school citi- 
zens. This may be an indication of the 
limitations of a check list instrument such 
as the Inventory, or it may mean that 
school administrators class people as poor 
citizens who are not so classed by the mem- 
bers of their peer groups. No differences 
were found between good and poor citizens 
for Area 7, “Health,” and none were ex- 
pected. On Area 8, “Things in General,” 
no differences were found for the area as 
a whole, but significant differences were 
found on seven of the questions. On six 
of these seven problems, more good than 
poor citizens checked the problems and 
more problems were checked in this area 
by good school citizens than by poor citi- 
zens in both the 9th and 11th grades. Thus 
six of the 34 problems in Area 8 appear to 
be somewhat different in nature from most 
of the other problems in the area and the 
entire Inventory, in that they are checked 
more frequently by pupils who are classed 
as outstanding school citizens. The pub- 
lisher states that the items in Area 8 are 
difficult to classify; yet, provision is made 
for summing the responses in this area to 
get an area score. The results found in the 
study appear to raise some questions as to 
the advisability of securing an area score 
in Area 8. 

The fact that significant differences were 
found for the two groups between the re- 
sponses to school, personal adjustment, 
home and family problems indicates that 
a check list is capable of eliciting different 
responses from good and poor school citi- 
zens. The differences found for the Basic 
Difficulty Score give some indication that 
behavior on the part of a pupil which 
results in the pupils being classed as good 
or poor school citizens is behavior which is 
associated with basic personality disturb- 
ances. However, of the 101 problems desig- 
nated by the publisher as constituting the 
Basic Difficulty Score, 36 are from the 43 
questions in Area 3, “About Myself.” Thus 
it appears that pupils classed as poor school 
citizens are having personal adjustment 
problems and that these problems are 
thought by mental hygiene experts to rep- 
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resent basic personality disturbance. Also, 
it appears logical to expect close correla- 
tion between the scores for Area 3 and the 
Basic Difficulty Score. 

The first hypothesis, that pupils classed 
as good school citizens would report fewer 
problems on the Inventory than pupils 
classed as poor school citizens, was sus- 
tained in part only. Good school citizens 
reported significantly fewer problems in 
Areas 1, 3, and 5, but not in the other five 
areas. The second hypothesis, that differ- 
ences would be found among the results 
from the areas, was sustained since certain 
areas were found to show highly significant 
differences between good and poor school 
citizens and other areas none. The third 
hypothesis, that there would be differences 
among the results from individual ques- 
tions, was sustained. An analysis of the re- 
sponses to individual questions showed that 
77 questions elicited significantly greater 
responses from poor school citizens, that 
seven questions elicited significantly greater 
responses from good school citizens, and 
that there were no significant differences 
for the remaining 214 questions. The last 
hypothesis, that a pattern of adjustment 
problems for good and poor school citizens 
could be discovered and described, received 
limited support. It appears probable from 
the results of the study that pupils classed 
as poor citizens have more problems of 
personal adjustment and more problems 
concerning home and family relationships 
as shown by the Inventory than do pupils 
classed as good school citizens. Inspection 
of the problems in Area 3, “About Myself,” 
for which significant differences between 
the two groups were found, shows that the 
problems deal mainly with feeling of in- 
security, aggressive tendencies, and moods 
of depression. The problems in Area 5, 
“My Home and Family,” for which sig- 
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nificant differences were found, are con- 
cerned with unsatisfactory relationships 
with parents about studying, spending 
money, choice of vocation, freedom of 
choice, choice of friends and parental ex- 
pectations for children, sibling rivalry, 
quarreling in the home, and money worries. 
Finally, the poor school citizens checked 
significantly more problems which appear 
to indicate basic personality disturbance 
as shown by the significant differences in 
the Basic Difficulty Score than did the good 
school citizens. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The results from the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory for 86 Kanawha County pupils in 
grades 9 and 11 classed as good school citi- 
zens and 79 pupils in grades 9 and 11 classed 
as poor school citizens were studied. Sig- 
nificant differences were found between the 
problems checked by the members of the 
two groups in the Inventory areas desig- 
nated “My School,” “About Myself,” and 
“My Home and Family.” Significant dif- 
ferences were also found between the re- 
sponses from the members of the two groups 
to problems thought to reflect basic per- 
sonality disturbance. No differences were 
found between the responses from the two 
groups to the problems grouped under the 
areas “After High School? ? ?,” “Getting 
Along With Others,” “Boy Meets Girl,” 
“Health,” and “Things in General.” It 
appears that behavior which results in a 
pupil’s being classed as a good or poor 
school citizen is associated with the pupil's 
efforts to find satisfactory solutions to per- 
sonal adjustment problems, family prob- 
lems, and school problems. The results 
also indicate that the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory has some usefulness as an instrument 
capable of differentiating between good 
and poor school citizens. 
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DROP-OUTS FROM ARKANSAS COLLEGES 


D. WHITNEY HALLADAY and DEAN C. ANDREW 


URING THE Fall meeting (1956) of the 

Arkansas College Personnel Associa- 
tion, a proposal was made to conduct a 
drop-out study in all member and interested 
colleges of the state. It was also planned 
to combine the results of these individual 
studies into a single study during the spring 
meeting (1957) of the Association. It was 
clearly recognized that there would be 
many limitations to such a study. For ex- 
ample, the same kind of information might 
not be available in every college, and thus 
equivalent data could not be found. Never- 
theless, the Association felt it highly desir- 
able to attempt such a study on this im- 
portant problem of student mortality. 

The purpose of this study was to sum- 
marize the findings of student mortality in 
Arkansas colleges and to investigate factors 
related to and reasons for such drop-outs. 

The sample for this study was the 1955- 
1956 freshman class. A drop-out was de- 
fined as any student who entered the col- 
lege at the beginning of the Fall semester, 
1955, and who was not enrolled at the be- 
ginning of the Fall semester, 1956. Nine 
colleges participated and a total of 1,067 
drop-outs were studied. 


Results 


The findings of the study suggest the 
following tentative conclusions: 
1. The drop-out rate within one year 
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after enrolling in Arkansas college, while 
above average, is not unusually high when 
compared with drop-out rates from other 
colleges [/]. 

2. The largest number of drop-outs occur 
after the end of their first academic year. 
There are several crucial periods during the 
school year, however, in which the student 
is prone to withdraw. These periods occur 
in September, November, and after com- 
pletion of the first semester. 

3. While a larger number of men drop 
out than do women, the percentage of male 
and female drop-outs as compared to male 
and female entrants is approximately the 
same. 

4. Thirty-six per cent of all drop-outs 
were earning a passing grade at the time 
they left school, while 64 per cent of the 
drop-outs were not passing or did not com- 
plete one semester of work. 

5. An analysis of scores of freshman drop- 
outs on an ability test indicated that 64 
per cent of the drop-outs scored below the 
national median on the test. This might 
have been even higher if test scores had 
been available on all drop-outs. 

6. An analysis of scores of freshman drop- 
outs on an English achievement test indi- 
cated that 74 per cent scored below the 
national median. Approximately three 
out of five drop-outs scored in the lowest 
quartile. 

7. Only 12 per cent of the drop-outs were 
veterans and only 9 per cent were married. 

8. An analysis of the age range of the 
drop-out student indicated that 63 per cent 
were 19 years or under. 

9. An analysis of the high schools, ac- 
cording to classification by the Arkansas 
State Department of Education, from which 
drop-outs graduated indicated no signifi- 
cant difference. A comparison of drop- 
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outs and the number of entrants from the 
several classifications supported this find- 
ing. 

10. Students give many reasons for drop- 
ping out of college, including going to 
work, dissatisfaction with school, entering 
military service, academic suspension, 
health, family obligations, financial, trans- 
ferring, and others. However, the colleges 
had no known reasons for over 30 per cent 
of the drop-outs. 

Implications 

While the study did not provide conclu- 
sive evidence concerning the problem of 
freshman mortality, several implications of 
concern to student personnel workers be- 
came apparent. 

1. Termination periods: The fact that 
students are inclined to withdraw during 
September, November, and after comple- 
tion of the first semester suggests the need 
for more adequate orientation, pre-admis- 
sion counseling, and academic advising. 

2. Academic success: From the data as- 
sembled, one out of every three drop-outs 
were leaving school because of reasons other 
than academic. This may mean that a 


number of the successful drop-outs were 
experiencing some difficulty with college 
work, but nevertheless were doing success- 
ful academic work. It would appear that 
the academically successful drop-out should 
be counselled carefully and every effort 
made to discourage his withdrawal. 

3. Test scores: Approximately 15 per cent 
of the drop-outs scored above average on 
ability and achievement tests and from 5 
to 8 per cent were very capable students as 
far as academic ability is concerned. This 
15 per cent should be of deep concern to 
the student personnel worker. 

4. Marriage and military service: The 
data substantiate other studies which indi- 
cate that military service and marriage are 
factors in helping students stay in school. 

5. The study clearly indicates the need 
for a more comprehensive and systematic 
exit interview procedure if data which will 
be of value in dealing effectively with the 
drop-out problem are to be assembled. 
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REHABILITATION CENTER CREATED 


New York University recently created a Center for Rehabilitation 
Services, which will coordinate and broaden the institution’s various 
programs for the handicapped, according to NYU President Carroll V. 
Newsom. The Center, he stated, will help to develop a University-wide 
program involving rehabilitation services, the teaching of professional 
rehabilitation personnel, and related research projects. 

Individual schools and colleges will continue to operate rehabilitation 
programs independently, with the Center acting as an over-all coordinat- 


ing and planning office. 
appointed, 
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A director of the Center has not yet been 
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Case History of a Statistic 


NANETTE SCOFIELD 


ene TELL only part of a story; it 
is still the individual who counts, who 
gives depth and dimension to the figures. 
When statistics become staggering, it seems 
wise to come down to cases. So, first the 
statistic and then the case. 

In its “Womanpower” statement, the 
National Manpower Council disclosed that: 

6 out of 10 working women are married; 
5 out of 10 are more than 40; among mar- 
ried women of ages 35 to 44, the propor- 
tion in the labor force has more than 
doubled in the years 1940-1955, from 
16 to 34 per cent; the proportion of wives 
between the ages 45 and 64 in the labor 
force nearly tripled in the same period, 
from 10 to 29 per cent; since 1950, the 
largest source of new workers in the labor 
force has been women in their middle 
and later years. 

These are astonishing figures. 

One Statistic 

It was to present a statistic in the flesh 
that the case history of Elaine Draper has 
been written. Mrs. Draper is a suburban 
housewife. Her children are at school. 
She plans to go back into the world of 
work. Her situation is not novel. 

Caplow knows her: “Withal the general 
situation is highly unfavorable for the 
housewife in her middle years.” While 
there is no personal economic need for her 
employment, he continues, she has a psy- 
chological need to justify herself, for our 
culture emphasizes striving and cultural 
productivity. 

Roe knows her: “At the present time 
the situation of women, although improv- 
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ing, is still unsatisfying. A great deal could 
be done . . . whereby those who are not 
adequately satisfied with their traditional 
housewife role may find other outlets and 
still not give up this socially necessary role.” 

If the family normally plays a large part 
in orientation to the world of work, then 
Elaine Draper was short rationed. Her 
background was that of an upper middle 
class family, in which marriage was the 
goal for any proper daughter and all else 
was interim. Among the various backdrops 
for which the family serves, only one seems 
to have been of help: encouragement to 
an early independence that allowed her to 
ferret for herself. 

She had no particular interests. She 
wrote pleasantly, was rather bright. In- 
deed, her great claim to fame was that she 
was two years younger than anyone else 
in her class, an uncomfortable age differ- 
ential. She entered college with no pre- 
conceived values or attitudes about a 
career, merely a 

premonition that something had to happen after 

the four years were over. I tried to spot my apti- 

tudes, by keeping my program broad. I took a 

second year of Zoology, but quickly realized that 

only the pre-med girls did that, and I was not one 
of them. I settled on Sociology, for a Sociology 
major offered a choice of courses in many fields 
which might give me further insight into where 

I was going. I took a typing course at a commer- 

cial school, and in my junior year took a voca- 

tional test. 

And so, as I entered my senior year, I was armed 

with a typing course, a knowledge that I would 

make a poor teacher but was outgoing, and the 
further knowledge that I liked the field of Soci- 
ology, but not as it applied to individuals. 


School Continued 


The future Mrs. Draper’s visits to the 
college vocational office could not help 
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much. She had no specific training, no 
summer part-time jobs to draw on, no out- 
standing aptitudes, no consuming interests. 
Like others before her, she decided to con- 
tinue to study in an area which was a pos- 
sibility for her future: The New York 
University School of Retailing. 

This interest turned out to be pseudo- 
crystallization, as Ginzberg calls it. Be- 
cause she could not delay any longer, she 
was forced to choose a field and then fol- 
low it up with an occupation that did not 
have her “full emotional acceptance, and 
frequently the choice will not hold up 
under future pressures.” It did not. She 
did not like the course of study at the 
School; she did not like the combined 
study and selling day. Realistically, she 
admitted she was too tired at night to 
enjoy dating. Perhaps for an out-of-towner 
the degree was important; for a New 
Yorker, at least this New Yorker, selling 
would be an entering wedge. And so she 
left NYU. She stated that: 


From this brief experience I learned that it is 
hard to leave any path in its middle, unless you 
are sure of your decision and of yourself, and 
even then it’s hard. I realized, too, that I 
crumbled under too strenuous a physical regime, 
and I began to see the relationships of the various 
parts of my life to each other. 


I went back to department store life: the Flying 
Squad, Head of Stock, 2nd Assistant Buyer. But 
I didn't like the picture of which I found myself 
a part: the buyer, married to a parasite; the as- 
sistant buyer, attractive and unmarried and bitter; 
the too-chic women executives with too-earnest 
faces. And home influences were strong. I was 
tired, and malleable. After a year I left. 


Then my father suggested I learn shorthand, to be 
better prepared for “Life's” contingencies. (He 
was a self-made business man and was acquainted 
with “Life”.) I took a short course, and I remem- 
ber hating it when friends asked what I was do- 
ing. The badge of success with a woman is 
either a husband or a job, and if you're out of 
both, it’s bad. 


Soon luck showed up. A copywriter friend at 
another department store recommended me for a 
job as assistant to the head of publicity. Luck 
held out and I got it. My past experience helped, 
as did my typing, and here I learned what college 
had failed to teach me: the short sentence. A 
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year of fun followed: planning store windows, 
seeing my words in print and my ideas used. | 
was the stuff Mademoiselle dreams are made on: 
glamor, excitement, exhaustion. I wondered: 
“Will I stay here till I get married?” 


Mrs. Draper was in what Buehler calls 
the Exploratory Period. She was begin- 
ning to unravel, to understand herself, to 
find her own values. While she admitted 
to herself that she would never take a 
career over marriage, she wanted to be 
content and stimulated while waiting. 


The Glamour Track 


When World War II broke out, she was 
doing night volunteer work at the Air- 
craft Warning Center. She found fashion 
publicity out of tune and wanted to enter 
the war picture. She enrolled at RCA In- 
stitutes and 6 months later, with no apti- 
tude or previous interest, became a radio 
operator. (She maintains that her success 
was due to the easy level of instruction, 
and the fact that source of all FCC ques- 
tions was a book she learned verbatim.) 
For a year, she was attached to the Aircraft 
Warning Center, where she had once been 
a volunteer and where now she was an 
FCC radio operator working in weekly 
shifts around the clock. Mrs. Draper even 
learned something here: the almost dis- 
dainful attitude of the volunteer for the 
professional. As a volunteer, she had been 
greeted with great cameraderie by all the 
volunteers. Now she was on the other 
side of the fence—earning money. She was 
paid less than on the job she had given up 
and the hours she worked were tougher, 
but she was beyond the pale. She cannot 
explain why she was not disdainful of the 
volunteer. 

She liked the year, albeit it was counter- 
pointed with colds. When the fortunes of 
war turned and the Germans had lost 
supremacy of the seas, she left her job with 
a clear conscience. But she wanted to stay 
with the war effort. 

I found a job with a welfare organization devoted 

to service men as assistant to the head of pub- 

licity. I was back on the glamour track. For five 
months I worked with a bright, bawdy woman 
with whom I was unsympathetic. (I find I do 


my best when I have a bond of understanding 
with someone.) I was delighted when a former 


boss recommended me for a job with a large dress 
pattern company. The job proved a natural, and 
I stayed two years. 


While there I got married to a lawyer in a leading 
New York law firm. It was time to reevaluate my 
career. I felt that, having worked six years, I was 
high enough on the echelon for the job to have 
dignity, and I wanted to continue. With clever 
insight, my husband agreed (everyone is an in- 
dividual, he said). But my job didn’t fit into our 
marriage. I had to be at work earlier than he, so 
he did the breakfast dishes. I was always tired at 
night, for my boss kept me long after six. Two 
months later I left of my own volition, with no 
recriminations. (Never once in our marriage 
have I been able to say, “You nipped my career 
in the bud.” Therein lies my husband's clever- 
ness.) 


I viewed myself in the perspective of our mar- 
riage: mine was the career to go. It was an 
obvious choice but not an easy one. I had been 
used to activity of an exciting sort. I now had to 
shift gears and start a second occupational career, 
this time on a volunteer basis. 


Mrs. Draper was about to embark on a 
Trial Period again, such as Miller and 
Form describe, but this time she was armed 
with more information about herself. She 
was an executive, she could write, she had 
business experience, she knew how to tackle 
a job, and she had ideas. 


Volunteer Again 


The problem now was to find a volun- 
teer job she would like. She went to one 
of the large philanthropic organizations 
with volunteer openings in every field and 
chose a community center on the Lower 
East Side. She worked there two after- 
noons a week for two years. The choice 
was more or less fortuitous; her interest 
continues in working with normal people 
who need direction, rather than with the 
sick or the disturbed. 

About this time Mr. and Mrs. Draper 
moved to the suburbs and, in due course, 
had two children. Mrs. Draper continued 
in volunteer work but switched now to 
working with the volunteers themselves. 
As one of a group of women, she helped 
found a volunteer recruiting agency, match- 
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ing women with jobs in local agencies. 
While Roe notes that the housewife is the 
only category of persons to fit into three of 
her eight occupational fields, and this at 
all levels, many a housewife finds her job 
lonely and monotonous. Women in their 
early married years may have limited 
amounts of truly free time, yet many of 
them need the stimulus of outside contacts. 
For some women, periodic social meetings 
are adequate; for others, this is not enough. 
It was for these last women that the group 
was organized. Mrs. Draper noted that her 
real interest was not in the direct contact 
with these women, but rather in the frame- 
work of which they were a part. Super 
calls this a Social Welfare Interest by “re- 
mote control.” Mrs. Draper preferred 
working in concepts, not in contacts. She 
noticed that many women could not find 
a whole free morning or afternoon to give 
at any agency, so she devised a scheme of 
work that could be done largely at home; 
the group’s Motor Corps needed bolstering, 
so she planned a series of county recruit- 
ment teas that helped solve the problem. 
The goal was more important than the 
contacts made in the process of attaining it. 


The Second Career 


For 10 years she remained active with 
this group, learning the lights and shadows 
of working with women. She knew how to 
anticipate their patronizing treatment of 
professionals and counselled them against 
it. She knew how to spot the woman of 
her word and the one who spoke counter- 
feit. She knew enough to foresee that the 
measles could undermine the best laid 
plans. She took encouragement from find- 
ing capable women. She learned not to be 
discouraged at light recruitment. She grew 
personally; she learned to speak publicly, 
to edit house organs, to write publicity, to 
plan events, to set sights, to handle women. 
And as a counterpoint to this main activity, 
she served on other Boards, worked on 
campaigns. She stayed with what she liked; 
she dropped what she did not. “The ‘bond 
of understanding’ principle helps make my 
decisions,” she says. 
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Early in this second career she wondered 
where it would lead. 


I find I have as a constant a need to know where 
I am going. I don’t care how long it takes; I just 
must know the direction. I could envision the 
day when the children wouldn't need me, and I 
didn’t want this day to come as a shock. I real- 
ized that if you work with a local organization, 
once you reach its top it dead-ends into nothing; 
you then flit from organization to organization. 
This didn’t appeal to me. If, however, you be- 
come active with a national organization you have 
a chance to continue up its ladder, and this be- 
comes a career in itself. I tried a few of these 
groups. Their local chapters seemed inept. I 
made the choice knowingly but sadly: I would 
stay with my local volunteer recruiting agency. I 
had to be honest with myself. 


When Mrs. Draper became president, she 
began to think beyond (the king is dead— 
long live the king), and she was disturbed. 
She had no special training. She had lost 
the taste for the business world as a place 
for a jeb. She wanted to set her sights to 
earn money, because responsibilities and 
approbation go with a salary. “Generally 
low status is accorded unpaid hobbies and 
volunteer activities,” says Mirra Kamorov- 
sky. Volunteer jobs are felt to be less 
important than remunerative work for “be- 
ing important in our society is being a 
professional, not a dilettante.” The 12 
years that Mrs. Draper had spent in volun- 
teer work made her realize that she wanted 
to be in a field which would help make 
the world a little better—and, not forget- 
ting spatial relations, in a job which could 
not offend her husband's stature. (She 
laughingly alluded to a local doctor's wife 
who designs kitchens but who feels com- 
pelled to explain that she only works with 
the finest kinds of kitchens.) 

She gave the problem serious thought for 
three years. She looked into taking a So- 
cial Work degree at Columbia, but: 


It wouldn't fit into our marriage, without de- 
manding too great a sacrifice of everyone, includ- 
ing me, and I wasn’t even sure that I wanted it. 
Then one day I had the idea. If I were so con- 
cerned about where I was going, there must be 
others like me. I would concentrate on the ma- 
ture woman (the term is most assuredly not 
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mine). And needing to see things in a pattern, 
I viewed this new being as a continuation of the 
volunteer. For this was the next step for these 
same women who earlier knew family responsi- 
bilities, and, when free, would want something 
more substantial. 


Now Mrs. Draper had located her field, 
which Ginzberg calls crystallization: 
women in the middle years. But, how 
could she find if this interest was deep- 
seated and sure, if the field needed her, 
how to go about getting trained? 

Her college vocational office proved 
helpful. It suggested that she visit the 
Alumnae Advisory Center, a non-profit ad- 
visory and placement center in New York 
which is sponsored by 22 women’s colleges. 
In exchange for doing volunteer office work 
at the Center one day a week, Mrs. Draper 
was given guidance in visiting and evalu- 
ating employment agencies, vocational 
counselors, occupational libraries, informa- 
tion services, and job-finding forums. 
These months proved important. They 
showed her where she was going, why, and 
how. 


Integration Into Life 


She now has to blend her new goal into 
her life. She is in no hurry. Her children 
are young, and, as Super points out, “the 
higher the level of the family, the older and 
more independent the children must be 
before the mother believes she may leave 
the home for work.” The social demands 
must be acquitted satisfactorily. She gives 
as an example the fact that her husband 
participates in no community activities, 
that she is the family’s conscience, and that 
this must be continued. Add to this the 
fact that her husband's vacation is in the 
spring, which means that work toward any 
graduate degree must be planned accord- 
ingly. She hopes to find the specific area 
of activity within the five years that it will 
take to finish her degree. And she feels 
that this “first” job must be part-time, for 
this is essential in jobs for upper middle 
class married women in their middle years. 
As she says, “Oh Business Cycle! Stay 
high!” 

As Mrs. Draper views her past, she seems 
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to feel that she discovered some things [ater 
than necessary, and that guidance and 
counseling at an earlier stage might have 
led her to reach conclusions sooner. 


I seem, however, to have caught up, and, as a 
matter of fact, in the milieu in which I find my- 
self I am ahead of my contemporaries. I didn't 
develop vocationally until I had developed per- 
sonally. It can be satisfying to have made deci- 
sions completely alone, but since time is of the 
essence, guidance must be encouraged. For my 
first career, I didn’t have the time, and there were 
some forlorn moments as I tried to find the way. 
In my second career, I had the time and some for- 
lorn moments and some orientation. I found the 
direction by the time I needed it. 


Mrs. Draper's vocational history has so 
far followed the Conventional Career 
Pattern, and will now switch to the In- 
terrupted Career Pattern (Super’s femi- 
nine variation on Miller and Form’s classi- 
fication). This switch, too, is a statistic. 
As Super notes, “the work to which the 
married woman returns may be that of 
her original working career, or it may be 
different: which it is depends upon . 
new interests developed while a home- 
maker.” And on awareness, maturity, and 
situational factors. 

Mrs. Draper feels the key difference be- 
tween the careers of men and women, as 
exemplified by her own case, is subordina- 
tion of the wife’s role to that of her hus- 
band. She must relate her career to her 
marital obligations, note its practicability, 
and keep the right perspective on both 
marriage and career. 

I've seen too many women who are returning to 


work send their marriages off kilter: a woman 
taking a social work degree which must be com- 


pleted in two years; 4 woman with an antique 
shop who couldn’t go to a wedding because she 
had to take inventory. In both cases, husbands 
are angered and resentful. Blame some of it on 
our mixed up mores, where you aren't anything 
unless you've a job, and, at the same time, you 
must be a housewife. It’s interesting to notice at 
a cocktail party that the surrounding women 
“oh” and “ah” and congratulate the woman who's 
back at work. The husband stands sullen, hurt, 
bewildered, and not at all proud. I'm going to 
be careful. 


Mrs. Draper is on the road back, as are 
many of her sisters. Society should really 
give them more help: “social measures, 
such as part-time jobs, better vocational 
guidance, retraining courses, changing atti- 
tudes to older students, older workers and 
so on,” as Mirra Komarovsky suggests. But 
that is another story, not Elaine Draper's. 
At least, not yet. 

The statistics stand out boldly, coldly. 
People like Mrs. Draper soften them, give 
them life, warmth, and, one dares to hope, 
vitality. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGROES IN ENGINEERING 
ROBERT KIEHL 


NEGLECTED area for research in the 
field of guidance has been that of a 
study of opportunities for Negroes in en- 
gineering. In 1956, however, Eli Ginzberg 
of Columbia University reported on a Con- 
servation of Human Resources project in 
The Negro Potential (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1956). The under-utilization of 
the Negro throughout the world of work 
was strikingly demonstrated in this study. 
A national study [/] was completed by the 
author in 1957 on opportunities for 
Negroes in engineering. This study was 
conducted independent of Ginzberg’s work 
but was a natural sequel as it examined the 
opportunities for Negroes in one of the 
professions. Its specific findings for 
Negroes in engineering are as favorable for 
the Negro as were the more general find- 
ings of Ginzberg’s wider study. 
With the improving position of the 


Negro in today’s society and with the 
widely reported shortage of engineers, the 
guidance of Negroes with respect to engi- 
neering careers is an important current 
problem for those school counselors who 


deal with the minority group. It is prob- 
ably more difficult to counsel Negroes in 
regard to engineering than it is in regard 
to the other professions. In the clergy, 
law, medicine, and teaching, the Negro has 
functioned within his Negro community. 
This is not as true of engineering, because 
most of today’s work is in situations where 
the management and professional groups 
are predominantly white. Indeed, Negro 
leaders in the past have found it hard to 
agree on the guidance of their youth 
toward occupations that require long years 
of training. It is realized that in order for 
Negroes to advance it is necessary to have 
trained Negro youth prepared for the op- 
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portunities that are here and that are 
coming. Counselors, however, may be de- 
terred by the specter of highly trained 
Negroes, unable to find employment com- 
mensurate with their skills, working at 
menial jobs. 


Collection of Data 


The approach to the study of opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in engineering was that of 
the normative-survey method. Data were 
collected by means of questionnaires and 
interviews from four groups of sources: 
industrial and commercial enterprises (19 
leading industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, 102 firms that advertised for engi- 
neers in the 41 largest United States cities); 
Negro engineers (46 members of the East- 
ern Technical Association, 94 members of 
the National Technical Association); civic 
and governmental organizations (16 state 
Fair Employment Practice Commissions, 60 
local offices of the National Urban League, 
the headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People); educational and professional insti- 
tutions (150 accredited engineering col- 
leges, 71 Howard University engineering 
students, 112 high school counselors, 9 en- 
gineering and professional societies). In 
all, nine sets of questionnaires were 
utilized. 


Summary of Data 


Industrial and commercial enterprises. 
Answers from the employers of over 41,000 
engineers were generally favorable for the 
employment of Negro engineers. The em- 
ployers stressed their lack of discriminatory 
employment policies and also the lack of 
Negroes among engineering applicants. 
There were apparently more Negro engi- 
neers in proportion to all engineers among 
the smaller companies than there were in 
the larger companies, but in all cases the 
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ratio of Negro engineers was far below the 
ratio of Negroes in the population. Most 
of them were in the electrical or mechani- 
cal engineering fields. The larger compa- 
nies relied mostly on college recruiting for 
their supply of engineers, but the smaller 
companies used advertisements and em- 
ployment agencies extensively as well as re- 
cruiting. Several employers expressed the 
opinion that Negroes in engineering would 
be handicapped in sales work. 

Negro engineers. Information was re- 
ceived in the questionnaire responses of 94 
male Negro engineers between the ages of 
25 and 70 who were members of the Eastern 
Technical Association or the National 
Technical Association. Almost all of the 
men held Bachelor of Science degrees in 
engineering. The Bachelor degrees were 
from 27 colleges located in 13 states and the 
District of Columbia. Twenty-five of the 
men had additional degrees. Masters de- 
grees had been earned at colleges in six 
states and in the District of Columbia. 

The largest concentration of engineers 
was in the electrical and civil engineering 
fields of specialization. Mechanical engi- 
neering was the third most frequently se- 
lected field. 

Most of the engineers chose the profes- 
sion of engineering because of their inter- 
est in the field or their liking for the work. 
They expressed the opinion that their rela- 
tives had been the most important of all 
persons in influencing their occupational 
choices. 

Most of the engineers liked their work 
and would choose engineering as a career 
if they had the chance to make the choice 
all over again. All of them would advise 
qualified Negro youth to choose engineer- 
ing careers today, and they based this ad- 
vice on today’s employment opportunities. 

Almost as many of the engineers were 
employed in Civil Service work as were 
engaged in private industry. The next 
largest group was of men in the teaching 
profession. Nearly all of the men stated 
that they were employed at the professional 
level. The average length of time to 
achieve this level of work after graduation 
was less than three years. 
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More of the engineers worked in the 
more theoretical functions of engineering 
such as research, design, and development 
rather than in production or distribution. 
None were in sales work. 

The largest number of engineers located 
their jobs through their individual efforts 
rather than with the aid of their college or 
of a service organization. 

Electrical engineering was stated most 
frequently as the field of engineering with 
the best opportunities for the future. Civil 
engineering was second choice. 

Civic and governmental organizations. 
The data are summarized separately for the 
Fair Employment Practice Commissions, 
for the local Urban League offices, and for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

The responses from the Fair Employment 
Practices Commissions from the 13 states 
that had such commissions in operation 
during the two-year period from January 
1, 1954, to December 31, 1955, showed that 
there had been only a few charges of dis- 
crimination filed in behalf of Negro engi- 
neers during the two-year period and that 
none of these had resulted in a court case. 
The comments of the commission officials 
were favorable regarding professional engi- 
neering opportunities for Negroes in the 
various states. 

The information that was received in 
response to questionnaires sent to the 60 
local Urban League offices showed that 
there was a shortage of engineers through- 
out the United States. This shortage was 
most pronounced in the field of electrical 
engineering. The League officials reported 
over 300 engineers employed and only six 
Negro engineers unemployed in their areas. 
Only one official had knowledge of “quali- 
fied Negro applicants for available engi- 
neering jobs.” 

The Urban League officials have been 
active in the placement of Negro engineers, 
but they reported that Negro youth gener- 
ally does not take an interest in engineer- 
ing as a career. The League is very active 
in a variety of group and individual guid- 
ance programs through clubs, homes, 
schools, and with the general public. 
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In their comments, the Urban League 
officials gave encouragement to youth con- 
sidering engineering because of the increase 
of opportunities and the lessening of dis- 
crimination in that field. A strong expres- 
sion was made of the need for increased 
guidance of Negroes as regards current op- 
portunities. According to the answers, 
counselors and parents of Negro pupils 
need current vocational information on 
engineering opportunities. Also needed 
are more adequate secondary and college 
training facilities for Negro youth in por- 
tions of the South of the United States. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is unequivo- 
cally in favor of complete equality of op- 
portunity, of making Negroes alert to their 
chances for improving employment oppor- 
tunities, and of preparing Negroes more 
and more for jobs that have hitherto been 
closed to them. It was stated that the 
availability of college trained Negroes 
would greatly aid the integration of Negroes 
into the professions. 

Educational and professional institu- 
tions. The data are first summarized sep- 
arately for colleges, engineering students, 
high school counselors, and engineering 
and professional societies. 

According to the information supplied 
by the deans of the accredited engineering 
colleges throughout the United States, 
there was one Negro student for each 152 
students in the first year, one for every 234 
in the second year, one for every 316 in the 
third year, and one for every 364 in the 
fourth year. The one college that was pre- 
dominantly for Negroes trained more 
Negroes for engineering than the more than 
100 other colleges did. The field of engi- 
neering with the largest number of Negro 
students enrolled was electrical engineering. 

More companies visited the college 
campuses to recruit graduating engineering 
students than there were graduates. These 
companies hired almost all of the graduates. 
The Negroes among the graduates were 
readily employed. 

There is a higher percentage of Negro 
women students among the Negro engineer- 
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ing students than there is of white women 
students among the white engineering stu- 
dents. 

Most of the deans were encouraging in 
their comments regarding Negro engineer- 
ing students. Many stated that they could 
see no special placement problems or other 
problems if more were to enroll in engi- 
neering courses. 

The information from Negro engineer- 
ing students was supplied by juniors and 
seniors at Howard University. They were 
all male with an average age of 25 and 
were enrolled in the civil engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, and mechanical engi- 
neering programs. The largest group was 
studying electrical engineering. 

The Howard students answered that they 
chose engineering as a career, and their 
field of engineering as well, on the basis 
of interest. Most of them stated that they 
would choose an engineering career a 
second time if they had the chance to do it 
all over again, and they based this decision, 
too, on the interest that they have in engi- 
neering. 

There was not a clear pattern as to who 
had influenced the students most in their 
choice of engineering as a career. Some 
were influenced by their relatives, some by 
high school personnel, and a group of 
about the same size stated that they were 
influenced by no one in particular. 

Most of the high school counselors 
throughout the United States who answered 
the questionnaire thought that Negro 
youth chose engineering as a career less 
frequently than other youth. They as- 
cribed this to varied reasons. It was sug- 
gested that in order to increase the number 
of Negroes in engineering, attention would 
have to be paid to the guidance programs, 
to the dissemination of information to the 
parents of Negro youth, to improving sec- 
ondary training for Negroes, to motivating 
the youth, and to providing financial aid 
for those capable youth who are inter- 
ested in entering the profession. 

Almost all of the counselors thought that 
qualified Negro youth should be encour- 
aged to prepare for engineering careers, 
and they gave as their main reason the 
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better employment opportunities of the 
present time. 

It is interesting to note that while almost 
all of the counselors thought that qualified 
Negro youth should be encouraged to pre- 
pare for engineering careers, about one-fifth 
of them had given “lack of opportunity” 
as the answer to an earlier question which 
asked them to explain the apparent lack 
of interest in engineering. It may be that 
the counselors thought that the opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in engineering are increas- 
ing, or it may be that they thought that 
Negroes should prepare for the profession 
even though their opportunities were re- 
stricted. 

The comments of the counselors on the 
guidance of Negroes as related to the cur- 
rent shortage of engineers lacked uni- 
formity. Most of the comments concerned 
some inadequacy in high school guidance 
programs. Most frequently cited was the 
need for current occupational information 
for Negro youths early in their high school 
careers. Other suggestions made were that 
engineering colleges should publicize the 
lack of discrimination in their programs, 
that business firms should be re-educated 


to the advantages of employing Negro engi- 
neers, and that the cultural level of the 
Negro community be raised so that its mem- 
bers would have a more adequate back- 
ground for a career in the professions. 
Each of the engineering and professional 
societies in the fields covered by this study 


freely admits Negroes to membership. 
There are no statistics available as to the 
number or distribution of Negroes in the 
societies. 


Conclusions 


The evidence supports the conclusion 
that discrimination against Negroes in en- 
gineering has decreased to the point where, 
today, Negro youth who have the interest 
and aptitude should be encouraged to pre- 
pare for an engineering career. Adequate 
training and employment opportunities 
are available in many places throughout 
the United States. The door is open to 
full membership in the profession. 

Although in each of the sources of in- 
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formation all or almost all gave responses 
that were favorable to the entry of Negroes 
into engineering, there were some isolated 
individuals who thought otherwise. In a 
statistical study it must be remembered 
that the statistics represent individual peo- 
ple. In this case, if the experiences of fu- 
ture Negro engineers parallel those of the 
present Negro engineers, there would be 
a small minority of the engineers who 
would feel that full employment oppor- 
tunities had been denied to them because 
of their race. 

The study was national and the favor- 
able data came from widespread sources, 
but it did not establish the fact of equal 
educational or employment opportunities 
throughout the various regions of the 
United States. 

The study was made at a time of high 
employment when a shortage of engineers 
existed in the United States. It is easier 
for minority members to obtain employ- 
ment during a time of high employment 
and labor shortage. However, with the 
increasing mechanization of industry, the 
trend today is toward the employment of 
a greater and greater number of engineers 
per capita. 

The study has shown that Negro men 
have entered accredited engineering col- 
leges from 1899 to the present time. These 
men have succeeded in college, in industry, 
in government, and have achieved full 
professional status in their field. They had 
a uniformly high degree of interest in en- 
gineering which helped them to succeed 
in spite of unfavorable conditions. The 
well advertised and attractive employment 
opportunities of today may cause Negro 
youth to base their vocational choices more 
on employment opportunities than on their 
interest in the field. The study has not 
demonstrated that success in engineering 
can be achieved unless aptitude is coupled 
with interest. 
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When Counseling Success Is Failure 
HARRY A. GRATER 


HERE ARE forms of counselee behavior 

which counselors usually associate with 
satisfactory progress. In general, when the 
counselee discusses areas of his life which 
produce emotional conflict, when he is able 
to express the feelings involved and per- 
haps develop insight concerning his own 
dynamics and reactions, the counselor feels 
that the client is taking some of the steps 
necessary for better psychological adjust- 
ment or personality integration. Coun- 
selors express their pleasure at the behavior 
of such counselees by saying that their 
client is “really moving,” that they just 
had a very productive counseling hour, that 
their client is really “digging,” etc. No 


less vivid descriptions are given of the 
client who does not seem to be making 
headway during the counseling interviews. 


All of these statements are value judgments 
made by the counselor about the coun- 
selee’s behavior in the interview situation. 
Less directly, they are also value judgments 
about the counselor's behavior, for coun- 
seling progress is certainly related to the 
counselor's skill. 


Transferral of Value Judgments 


When the counselor makes such value 
judgments, it means that he considers cer- 
tain types of counselee behavior as worth- 
while and meaningful, while other types of 
behavior are less positively perceived. 
These value judgments are undoubtedly 
communicated to the counselee in a va- 
riety of ways. Sometimes the counselor 
communicates dissatisfaction purposefully 
in order to direct the client into areas which 
the counselor feels would be more produc- 
tive. On other occasions this is communi- 
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cated subtly without the knowledge of the 
counselor. A very clear example of this 
subtle form of communication was reported 
by a colleague. This counselor had seen a 
client who came in for the first interview 
and discussed areas which seemed relatively 
trivial and unimportant. A second ap- 
pointment was made, and the counselee 
immediately launched into a discussion of 
his intense feelings of hostility toward 
particular classes of people. After a short 
period of time, the counselee said to his 
counselor, “You're interested today, aren't 
you.” The counselor reported that he had 
certainly felt the second interview was more 
productive than the first, but he was not 
aware of any differences in his overt be- 
havior during the two interviews. How- 
ever, the counselee was able to perceive and 
respond to the counselor's differential reac- 
tions. Certainly this client had learned 
one way to please his counselor in the 
future. 

A relatively large number of individuals 
come to counselors with problems concern- 
ing their intense needs to please other 
people. They often feel unworthy of be- 
ing liked, loved, or accepted for themselves 
and are constantly striving to gain recogni- 
tion and acceptance from others. These 
people often sensitize themselves to the 
expectations of others and adjust their be- 
havior to meet these expectations, for they 
hope that satisfying the expectations of 
others might enable them to establish the 
kind of interpersonal relationships which 
will help them to reduce their feelings of 
rejection, worthlessness, and loneliness. 
Above all, these people do not feel worthy 
of being accepted for themselves and feel 
they can only be accepted for what they 
produce. 

When such people enter the counseling 
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relationship, they often prove to be produc- 
tive, imaginative clients who seem to make 
full use of the counseling hour. They are 
willing to assume responsibility for their 
progress in counseling and actively seek to 
understand themselves and to explore and 
express their feelings. It often seems they 
are trying to make counseling as easy as 
possible for the counselor. Counselors fre- 
quently perceive them as productive, satis- 
fying clients, and counseling is often termi- 
nated with both counselor and client feel- 
ing that it was a worthwhile experience. 


Who Handles the Interview? 


However, basic questions must be raised 
regarding how much value this type of 
client actually receives from counseling. It 
is readily recognized that individuals who 
seek counseling frequently attempt to 
handle the counseling situation in the same 
maladapted manner that other life experi- 
ences have met. For example, the negativ- 
istic client will be hostile and negativistic 
during counseling. The dependent aggres- 
sive individual will attempt to establish a 
particular kind of relationship with the 
counselor. Thus it must be assumed that 
the client whose pattern of behavior has 
been to attempt to win acceptance and rec- 
ognition by being a responsible, productive 
person who strives to meet the needs of 
others will continue this behavior pattern 
during counseling. 

It is not surprising, then, that these in- 
dividuals are perceived as very satisfactory 
counselees. It should be relatively easy for 
them to determine what interests and satis- 
fies the counselor and then to focus atten- 
tion on these “productive” areas. Fortu- 
nately, such an approach can and frequently 
does lead to an exploration of very sig- 
nificant areas of conflict. However, while 
this client is able to express, understand, 
and gain acceptance for many of his feel- 
ings, he does not find acceptance for being 
an unproductive client or person. In a 
sense, counseling is perpetuating a phase of 
his maladjustment, for once again a sig- 
nificant person is perceived by his client as 
being more warm and accepting when the 
client is “producing.” In this instance that 
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means being a counselee who is making psy- 
chological progress and is exploring areas 
which the counselor deems significant. 

In essence, the client is now struggling 
with the counselor’s needs rather than his 
own problems. If the client were to express 
intense feelings of hostility toward the 
counselor, such feelings would be accepted 
as important and significant. They might 
be perceived by the counselor as a form of 
reality testing in the transference relation- 
ship. By expressing feelings of hostility 
and finding that such feelings do not lead 
to catastrophe or rejection, the client is 
better able to accept and integrate these 
feelings. They are perceived by the coun- 
selor as an integral part of the problem. 
However, if the client is testing reality to 
see if he will be accepted by the counselor 
even though he is not being a “productive” 
client, he is less likely to find acceptance. 
Usually such behavior is perceived as a 
form of resistance. That is, it is a mecha- 
nism being used by the client to avoid deal- 
ing with more threatening and significant 
problems. Certainly resistance is a vital 
aspect of counseling, but it seems that in 
the situation being described the counselor 
is not dealing with traditional resistance 
but with a form of reality testing. If the 
counselor treats this lack of productivity 
as simply a defense, the counselee may feel 
that he is being rejected for not being a 
more responsible, productive client. This 
would tend to reinforce the client's old 
feeling that he is worthy of acceptance only 
if he is a productive, responsible individual. 

This behavior pattern can be emphasized 
dramatically by a client who had intense 
feelings of rejection and worthlessness. He 
salved these feelings by striving for success 
and perfection in an attempt to please the 
significant people in his life. His reaction 
during counseling followed the same pat- 
tern. This client felt compelled to come 
to the counseling hour with something “im- 
portant” to discuss. At times he would 
read books on psychodynamics to obtain 
information which could point to areas 
which he might explore. This approach 
resulted in the client discussing problems 
and conflicts which seemed very important 
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both to the client and the counselor; how- 
ever, it was apparent that this counselee 
was using the same behavior patterns dur- 
ing counseling that he had adopted in 
other life situations. It was interesting to 
note that the most uncomfortable hours 
for this individual were spent when he had 
little to say, and they were frequently fol- 
lowed by his developing intense feelings 
of worthlessness during which he would 
feel that he was just wasting the counselor's 
time with trivial problems. 

Certainly this is an extreme situation and 
one where the problem could be readily 
perceived. However, in many situations 
the dynamics are less apparent. 


Counselor’s Dual Responsibility 
In dealing with a counselee who has 
these personality dynamics, the counselor 


must be very sensitive to two important 
factors. First, he must be able to deter- 
mine whether he is dealing with the more 
traditional resistance or whether the coun- 
selee is actually engaged in a form of reality 
testing. In the latter case, the counselor 
must allow his client to explore and ex- 
press these feelings fully and, furthermore, 
must be able to accept the client if he tests 
reality by being a “unproductive” client for 
several sessions. Secondly, the counselor 
must make a searching evaluation of his 
own needs in the situation. He must be 
certain that his desire for client progress 
and success does not actually force the client 
into an old and maladaptive pattern of be- 
havior; that is, to perceive the needs of 
another person and then strive to satisfy 
these needs. 


17TH CENTURY GUIDANCE 


. . . He therefore that is about Children, should well study their 
Natures and Aptitudes, and see, by often Trials, what Turn they easily 
take, and what becomes them; observe what their native Stock is, how it 
may be improv'’d, and what it is fit for; He should consider, what they 
want; whether they be capable of having it wrought into them by 
Industry, and incorporated there by Practice; and whether it be worth- 
while to endeavour it. For in many Cases, all that we can do, or should 
aim at, is, to make the best of what Nature has given; to prevent the 
Vices and Faults to which such a Constitution is most inclin’d, and give 
it all the Advantages it is capable of. Every one’s natural Genius should 
be carry'd as far as it could; but to attempt the putting another upon 
him, will be but Labour in vain; and what is so plaister’d on, will at 
best sit but untowardly, and have always hanging to it the Ungracefulness 
of Constraint and Affection.—from Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion by Joun Locke, published in 1695. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


A Vocational Placement and Training Program 
in a State Psychiatric Institution 
BARBARA F, ROTHSCHILD and BERTRAM A. WEISS 


oe LIVING in a psychiatric institu- 
tion, upon recommendation of their 
physician were placed in the community 
either on remunerative jobs or in voca- 
tional training in preparation for future 
positions. The purpose of this program 
was three fold: first, to shorten the stay of 
the patient at the hospital; second, to de- 
crease the possibility of his return to the 
hospital; finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, to help him gradually adjust to 
community living while still maintaining 
hospital residency. 

The literature is replete with many work 
therapy programs. Few, however, have 
ventured to place patients in the com- 
munity. 

A work program was described by Gil- 
more [/] in which the patients maintained 
residency at their institution while working 
in the community. Little attempt, how- 
ever, was made to counsel the patient with 
regard to his vocational aptitudes or abili- 
ties. The positions in which these people 
were placed were either of a voluntary or 
temporary nature. 

White [5] in England told of the place- 
ment of psychiatric cases in industrial units 
for vocational rehabilitation following re- 
lease from mental institutions. These units 
were outside the hospital and the appli- 
cants were either psychiatric or physical 
rehabilitation cases. 

At Norristown State Hospital in Penn- 
sylvania, Martin, Reisman, and Noyes [2] 


BarBaka F. is a Psychologist and 
Director of the Vocational Training and Placement 
Program, Central Louisiana State Hospital, Pineville, 
and Bertram A. Weiss is Chief Clinical Psychologist 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana. 
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worked in conjunction with the State Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in counseling, 
testing, and placing of patients. The report 
did not indicate whether patients were 
required to continue residency at the hos- 
pital. 

Stringham [4] described a study of 33 
male patients in whom rehabilitation was 
attempted after at least five years of con- 
tinuous hospitalization. Twelve of these 
men became self-supporting as a result of 
this program, but many of these had to 
obtain their own employment. The voca- 
tional counseling assistance rendered by 
the hospital was extremely limited. 

Stevenson and Fisher [3] at Charity Hos- 
pital in New Orleans reported a study 
somewhat similar to this one. Their study, 
however, differed in that it was limited to 
the less mentally disturbed individuals. 

In general, the above mentioned studies 
concerned themselves with work of a tem- 
porary nature and limited their placement 
to the non-psychotic patient. 


Procedures 


The psychiatric institution in this study 
is situated in Pineville, Louisiana, a com- 
munity of about 8,000 people. Just a mile 
away, however, is Alexandria, a commu- 
nity of approximately 45,000. The two 
cities are located in the geographic center 
of the state. As a result, there are in this 
area four state institutions and one Vet- 
eran’s Hospital employing a total of sev- 
eral thousand people. These institutions 
contribute the largest source of employ- 
ment for both cities. In addition, there is 
a large lumber industry comprised of sev- 
eral mills. The geographic location of 
these communities makes them very impor- 
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tant trading and convention centers. Un- 
fortunately, there is no heavy industry 
which would demand skilled or semi-skilled 
industrial workers. 

Work placement, both outside and within 
the institution, is handled through the 
Psychology Department of the hospital. A 
member of this department with training 
in vocational guidance is in charge of this 
placement. The various hospital depart- 
ments have made available their facilities 
when needed. 

The patient is first referred to the voca- 
tional counselor by his physician at the 
hospital. A complete educational and vo- 
cational history is next obtained by the 
counselor. Often an inspection of this ma- 
terial will reveal that the patient will be 
unable to maintain a job within the com- 
munity. Such an individual is then re- 
ferred to occupational or work therapy 
within the hospital. 

When the counselor feels a patient might 
make a successful outside adjustment, he 
decides with the cooperation of outside 
agencies whether the patient should be a 
candidate for work placement or an appli- 
cant for vocational training. The coun- 


selor administers vocational and psycho- 
logical tests whenever he feels they are in- 
dicated. The Louisiana State Employment 
Service supplements the vocational testing 
whenever it is requested and occasionally 


assists in the placement of patients. The 
State Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
assists in the arrangements for vocational 
training. To date they have given financial 
assistance to all but one of the five patients 
placed in training. The counselor con- 
tacts employers and teachers periodically 
by telephone, and the employers, in turn, 
are requested to contact the counselor if 
any problems arise in cases of adjustment 
or training. 

The relationship with employers in re- 
gard to this program has been quite varied. 
It runs the gamut of complete acceptance 
and desire to hire further patients to the 
rejection of any further applicants. Only 
one instance of exploitation was uncov- 
ered. 

Generally, patients have been paid the 
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prevailing wage for the work for which 
they were hired, although occasionally they 
have had to accept jobs at levels below 
which they were trained. 

Because of the uniqueness of this pro- 
cedure within a state psychiatric institution, 
it might be well to preface the results of 
this study with a case history of one patient 
who was accepted under this program. 

Miss B., a single white female, age 41, 
was referred by the physician on her service 
for vocational placement. Prior to hos- 
pitalization she had been a cashier and 
bookkeeper. She had been diagnosed by 
the staff as having suffered a Psychotic De- 
pressive Reaction and had been hospital- 
ized at this institution, Central Louisiana 
State Hospital, for about four months be- 
fore she was referred by her physician for 
job placement. During the four months of 
her hospitalization she had been working 
under the work therapy program within 
the institution as a typist. She had had 
one previous period of hospitalization of 
18 months in a private hospital during 
1955-1956, but she had never recovered 
sufficiently to maintain a regular position 
in the outside world. 

The vocational counselor, after inter- 
viewing Miss B., decided that since the 
patient had enjoyed her work previous to 
her mental disturbance, it would be desir- 
able for her to continue in the same field. 
The counselor then contacted an account- 
ant who had previously assisted in the 
placement of another patient. Although 
this accountant had no openings in his 
office, he referred the counselor to one of 
his clients who was seeking a combination 
cashier and bookkeeper. The counselor 
next phoned this employer, owner of a 
super market, and, after the hospital voca- 
tional program was explained to him, an 
interview was arranged for the patient. 

Miss B. was employed by this individual 
more or less on a trial basis. A week later 
the counselor checked with the employer, 
who informed him that Miss B. was doing 
very well. Later, in the course of one 
month she received two salary increases. 

Five weeks following the date of the 
initial interview with the employer, Miss 
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B. was released from the hospital, and she 
and another former patient who was re- 
leased at the same time rented an apartment 
together. Six months later both of these 
women were seen by the counselor, and 
both of them appeared to be adjusting 
very well to their jobs and to the com- 
munity. 


Results and Conclusions 


Taste | shows the distribution accord- 
ing to hospital service of the patients used 
in this study. It will be noted that only a 
small fraction of the patients came from 
the Negro services. This was mainly the 
result of the physicians’ failure to send pa- 
tients in for vocational counseling. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Patients for Job Placement and 
Training (N-46) 


Taste 2 shows the distribution accord- 
ing to patient’s age. The 31 to 60 years age 
group comprised 74 per cent of the patients 
seen by the counselor on this study. Of 
this group, 47 per cent were either placed 
on jobs or in vocational training. While 
the groups were too small for any tests of 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of Patients for Job Placement and 
Training According to Age (N-46) 


Placed in 
Em- Vocational Not 
ployed Training Placed 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of Patients for Job Placement and 
Training According Education Level 
N-46 


Placed in 
Em- Vocational Not 
ployed Training Placed 


significance to be run, the placement rate 
appeared to be much greater for the 31 
to 60 age group than for either the younger 
or older age groups. 

Taste 3 shows that the greater the edu- 
cation the more difficult was job placement. 
One possibility was that higher level jobs 
are at a minimum in the Alexandria-Pine- 
ville area. A further possibility was that 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of Patients for Job Piacement and 
Training According to Staff Diagnosis (N-46) 


Placed 
in Voca- 
tional 
Em- Train- Not Re- 
N ployed ing Placed turned* 


Schizophrenia 

(all types) 17 
Manic-depressive 5 

(psychosis) 
Psychosis (other) 4 
Addictive 

conditions 3 
Organic condition 0 
Mental deficiency 0 
Non-psychotic 

disorders 8 3 2 3 1 


0 


* Unable to continue employment or training 
because of mental 
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N 
1-3 yearsschool 2 2 0 0 
ee 4-8 yearsschool 6 3 0 3 
9-10 yearsschool 7 1 2 
11-12 years school 3 0 0 3 
Business college 8 5 0 3 
Nurses training 2 1 1 0 
Armed Forces 
specialty school 1 0 0 1 
Less than 4 years 
college 7 2 1 + 
College graduate 6 3 1 2 
Advanced degree 4 0 0 a 
Placed in 
Em- Vocational Not 
N ployed Training Placed 
White males 18 7 0 11 
White females 27 10 5 12 
Negro males 0 0 0 0 
Negro females 1 0 0 1 
N 
Under 21 2 0 1 i 
21-30 6 2 0 4 , 
31-40 10 3 2 5 
41-50 13 6 2 5 
51-60 11 5 0 6 
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with high level jobs comes increased re- 
sponsibility and employers may have been 
reluctant to take on mental patients for 
highly responsible positions. Still another 
factor is the reluctance of professional peo- 
ple to take on so-called inferior positions. 
The most adaptable group according to 
educational level appeared to be those who 
had had business college training. 

Tasie 4 shows that better than 50 per 
cent of the patients in this program had 
been classified as psychotic. Of these 26 
psychotic patients, 14 were placed. While 
the figures are too small to represent a valid 
indicator, the results favored the placement 
and adjustment to the job of the group 
classified as manic-depressive. 

Taste 5 shows that the psychiatric pa- 
tients used in this study ran the gamut of 
occupations. The table further shows that 
those easiest to place were those who had 
been in the clerical field. However, job 
placement was quite varied and not limited 
to menial positions. 

In an effort to effect permanent adjust- 
ment both to job and community living, the 
authors have recently instituted a group 
therapy program. This group meets once 


a week on the hospital grounds, and the 
group is limited to individuals in this pro- 


gram. It is too soon to evaluate the added 
support of a group therapy program in 
helping the patient to adjust. 

The over-all efforts of this program have 
been encouraging. It has demonstrated to 
the professional staff that a more seriously 
disturbed patient can be helped along the 
road to recovery by careful vocational as- 
sistance. At present we have an insufficient 
number of cases to evaluate statistically 
the types of mental disorders which will 
profit most from vocational placement. The 
study does show that consistent with previ- 
ous findings the manic-depressive group 
appears to make the best adjustment. 
Schizophrenics, in general, appear to make 
adequate initial adjustments and then 
gradually slip in their efficiency. Alcoholics 
have proved to be the most difficult, not so 
much in placement but in their ability to 
maintain their sobriety after the hospital 
has granted them a parole or discharge. 
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TABLE 5 
Distribution of Patients for Job Placement and 
Training According to Previous Occupation 
(N-46) 


Placed in 
Vocational 


= 


AW 
ONS UO 


* Waitress, nursing attendant, domestic, etc. 


Summary 


A work placement program was started 
within a state psychiatric institution. Pa- 
tients were referred by their physician to 
the psychologist for evaluation. Of a total 
of 46 patients interviewed and tested, 22 
were either placed on jobs or in vocational 
training. The diagnostic classifications of 
the patients in this program covered a large 
variety of disorders, including the psychoses. 
The results to date show that the patients 
have been able to adapt to this community 
work program. Further, they have been 
accepted by the employers, in most cases on 
the same basis as other employees. A group 
therapy program has been instituted to sup- 
plement the work therapy program. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


The Wisconsin Student Personnel Club 


To the Editor: 

We have been asked about the Student Personnel 
Club at Wisconsin by many of our colleagues on 
other campuses, and therefore thought that Journal 
readers might be interested in the details of this 
Club. It is a local professional association of student 
personnel workers, which permits a kind of profes- 
sional activity that tends to give student personnel 
workers a recognition and status more comparable 
to the typical academic department. 

Members of an academic department have offices 
in the same building, meet frequently at departmen- 
tal meetings, give papers and meet colleagues at pro- 
fessional meetings, and do research cooperatively 
and as individuals. They set educational policy 
standards within their department, help select new 
staff, and recommend promotions within their ranks. 

Student personnel staff workers have offices widely 
separated, except by telephone. They meet not as 
a group but as members of different committees. 
They give papers and meet colleagues at professional 
meetings, but there are more kinds of meetings than 
for the typical academic scholar. They do not set 
student personnel policy, but they do influence its 
formulation as individuals and as committee mem- 
bers. At present, except for a few individuals, they 
do little research. They are involved in the selec- 
tion of new staff and promotions within their ranks 
only when consulted as individuals. 

The founding of the Student Personnel Club 
at Wisconsin was a move to bring student personnel 
workers closer together on a professional basis. It 
was named a “club” so as to set it off both from local 
administrative structure and from local student 
personnel problems. The emphasis was to be on 
professional matters. Meetings were to permit ex- 
change of professional ideas and achievements among 
members and to provide opportunities for learning 
about research, trends, issues, and problems of the 
kind discussed at national and regional meetings. 

Enthusiasm for a professional group of this kind 
was so high in May of 1956 that at one founders 
meeting of 16 student personnel staff members, the 
group named itself, appointed a three-member steer- 
ing committee, and set a date with topic and 
speaker for its first regular meeting. During the 
first year, club membership doubled (16 to 34) 
without a campaign or a membership committee. 
Membership continues at about 35. 

The two requirements for membership are that 


of holding a position in student personnel work and 
that of belonging to some national professional 
association related to student personnel services. 
Club membership now is made up of student person- 
nel workers engaged in a wide variety of activities. 
There are 11 directors, each directing a different 
activity: the student union, the job placement 
service, the student health department, the counsel- 
ing center, residence halls, housing bureau, records 
and registration, teacher placement, student activi- 
ties and organizations, student personnel statistics, 
and student employment. There are a number of 
deans, including the deans of men and women and 
some academic deans. There are several counseling 
psychologists and two psychiatrists. Others include 
the registrar, the foreign student adviser, and asso- 
ciates in various activities. 

These members belong to one or more of 14 
professional organizations, such as divisions of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, divi- 
sions of the American Psychological Association, and 
divisions of the National Education Association. 

Topics are presented monthly at luncheon meet- 
ings. The person or panel takes about 30 minutes, 
and an equal amount of time is spent in discussion. 
A few minutes are set aside for members to report 
on any meetings they have attended or plan to 
attend or any articles or books of special interest. 

Twenty topics have been discussed during the 
past two years. Most of these were presented by 
Club members, but some were presented by others 
on the campus or by visitors to the campus. Ideas 
for topics usually come from discussions or talks 
at off-campus professional meetings, from current 
research efforts, or from some unusual achievements 
in student personnel practice. Topics have ranged 
from a report of a Club member who had been in 
India to a report by a member psychiatrist on re- 
search concerning psychopathology and academic 
performance. Carl Rogers spoke on “Technique or 
Relationship.” A panel of faculty members from 
the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences discussed a faculty look at student personnel 
services. Following is a complete list of the topics 
discussed: 


The shortage of scientific personnel 

Personality development during the college years 

Student personnel services in retrospect and prospect 

Twenty minutes to a career 

Undergraduates, past characteristics and future 
implications 

Participation in a national study of counseling cases 

Education abroad 

Student financial aids 

The faculty looks at student personnel services 

Psychopathology and sustained academic perform- 
ance 
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Technique or relationship 

What is the student personnel point of view 

A student personnel point of view 

Faculty attitudes toward student personnel 

A report on the study plus work plan of Rhodes 
College 

A report on a state-wide study of who comes to 
college and who stays 

A study of personality measurement 

Student life in Indian universities 

A longitudinal study of students in and after high 
school 

Reports on 1958 ACPA national meeting 


Attendance at Club meetings is comparable to 
attendance at national meetings, except that there is 
no appreciable expense in time or money. Sessions 
on a wide variety of related subjects are held, com- 
petent persons conduct the sessions, and there is 
ample opportunity for discussion. Colleagues whose 
paths do not cross in the normal course of events 
have a chance to get together and exchange views. 
Persons unable to attend certain national or regional 
meetings have a chance to learn about them first 
hand. 

Next year the Club begins its third year, with 
members still as enthusiastic about it as they were 
when it was founded. It is the kind of professional 


organization which should be successful in any large 
university. It enhances the status of student per- 
sonnel services and is a significant supplement to 
national and regional meetings. 
F. CHANDLER YOUNG 
First Club President, 
Assistant Dean 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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“Grass Roots Research” Urged 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations to APGA! Announcement in 
the May, 1958, issue of the Research Awards Com- 
mittee’s selections for 1956-1957 stimulated me to 
read immediately several of the studies which other- 
wise might not have come to my attention. I also 
was impressed by the careful, objective evaluation 
procedures. 

Some sober second thoughts, however, have oc- 
curred to me about personnel and guidance as a 
professional area. I note that of the six individuals 
cited for awards and honorable mention, two are 
primarily clinical psychologists, two professors of 
psychology (social and personality), one a research 
psychologist, and one a research sociologist. In 
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general, it is hard for me to classify t. se people 
as similar either to the leadership or to the mem- 
bership of APGA as I have perceived them. Cart- 
wright and possibly Watson, who holds a grand- 
father’s diploma in counseling psychology, may be 
exceptions. A second observation is that all these 
individuals were in situations highly conducive to 
research. 

At present, then, the evidence seems to be that 
APGA is more a group of consumers and supporters 
of research than a collection of direct participants. 
I can think of arm chair reasons for this state of 
affairs in terms of economics, recruitment policies, 
and the kinds of training the membership may 
generally have had. At conventions I perceive many 
individuals who were drafted into counseling from 
teaching. Others, sociologically speaking, appear to 
be moving up the occupational ladder to deanships, 
principalships, or directorships. Personnel and ad- 
ministrative skills seem far better rewarded than 
research skills. In order to determine where re- 
search fits in the scheme of things, perhaps it would 
be fruitful for APGA to study itself as ACPA has 
done on a small scale. Who are we? With whom 
do we identify? How do we perceive research ac- 
tivity? Are counseling and research skills compat- 
ible? 
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Pending such evidence, I can tentatively identify 
some very grave dangers if research must come 
mainly from sources outside of APGA and further 
dangers if research lacks appeal. In the excellent 
branch to which I belong, only a handful want to 
hear about local research developments as a program 
topic, according to a survey made last year. Fewer 
than half the membership subscribe to this Journal. 
When people in personnel and guidance jobs will 
not approach their own problems with a scientific 
eye or read about current research, their professional 
activities are grounded on sand. 

Assuming that APGA may be made up in good 
part of sincere administrators and friendly ex- 
teachers and that research may be an uninteresting 
mystery to many of them, what should be done? I 
do not think the academic men, the university 
people in psychology and education who typically 
make up about half the Executive Council, need to 
be urged to stress the place of research when they 
are teaching, nor does the editorial board of this 
Journal when considering manuscripts. But I do 
have several further ideas for APGA as an organiza- 
tion to consider : 1. How about an award each year 
for what might be called “Grass Roots Research” 
by APGA members? Administrators, professors, 
graduate degree candidates, and people on research 
grants would be excluded from this particular cate- 
gory. Thus, in the May, 1958, issue, only the ar- 
ticles by Faries, Schultz, and Drasgow would appear 
to qualify for consideration for such an award. 2. 
Can we find the money to give the National Office 
a research consultant who would travel full time 
all over the country stimulating grass roots people, 
helping them set up designs, arranging access to 
IBM machines and grant money, and encouraging 
them to collaborate with the professionals at the 
universities? This type of important catalytic job 
need not be left entirely to government people, state 
and federal specialists, educators, and the testing 
agencies. 3. Why not try to make research activity 
respectable? Perhaps a project in attitude change 
is involved so that the people who control the 
budgets are sold on the proposition that research at 
the local level makes sense. We would hope that 
they would then explicitly provide the time and 
tangibly recognize good projects. 

We must realize that there are all kinds of ac- 
tivities included in the word “research,” from the 
multipersonnel, long term, high budget, tightly de- 
signed program to the tiny operation of Counselor 
X following up last year’s seniors. 


ArTHuR A. DOLE 

Director, Bureau of Testing and Guidance 
University of Hawaii 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


COUNSELING THE EMOTIONALLY Dits- 
TURBED, by C. H. Patterson. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1958. xvii + 458 pp. 
$6.00. 


ounseling the Emotionally Disturbed 
makes a timely contribution to the 
professional literature pertaining to coun- 
seling and vocational rehabilitation. Un- 
doubtedly the book will be useful to psy- 
chologists and counselors, not only as a 
text but also as a stimulus for reevaluation 
of their current practices and experiences 
with emotionally disturbed clients. Clearly, 
though often indirectly, the writing reflects 
the author’s very considerable experience 
in the Veterans Administration Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Program. 

The author's avowed purpose is to bring 
together available research, general infor- 
mation based on experiences acquired in 
the counseling of the emotionally disturbed 
client, as well as opinions that evolved from 
a deep personal concern with the problems 
of vocational, socio-economic, and personal 
readjustment of these clients. Counseling 
techniques are only briefly and obliquely 
included. However, the influence of Carl 
Rogers is recognized and the basic attitudes 
of client-centered counseling are found as 
a recurring theme. 

Recognizing so keenly the absence of 
and the need for a comprehensive guide for 
the students and counselors in the field, the 
author actually addresses himself to the 
total problem of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the emotionally disturbed, of which 
one part is the counseling process. While 
the reviewer feels that this focus makes the 
volume a far greater contribution, some 
readers interested exclusively in techniques 
of counseling, hoping for a panacea, may 
experience some real disappointment. The 
book gives no easy lessons for the counsel- 
ing of the emotionally disturbed; it does, 
however, help the reader find a place to 
test his experiences and opinions and gain 
further insights which should contribute 
to his understandings and growth. 

The brevity of statistics and symptomo- 
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logical classification in handling the nature 
and extent of emotional disturbance in 
our society will add little to the knowledge 
of the counselor already in the field and 
lacks the ng rg desired for persons 
just beginning their training. To offset 
this weakness, it must be noted that ade- 
uate references are provided to substan- 
tiate and supplement material in each chap- 
ter. Where brevity has been necessary, 
such references are particularly invaluable 
for additional understanding of the emo- 
tionally disabled and their problems of 
rehabilitation. 

Though the discussion about required 
training, qualification, and standards for 
rehabilitation counselors and counseling 
psychologists is a current topic of interest, 
the three chapters covering this material 
may be scanned one by those readers 
who were attracted to the book by its title. 

Many contributions and rewarding ex- 
periences may be found. One is the em- 
— that while emotional problems may 

an accompanying part of any counseling 
case—those with a physical disability or 
with none—the emotional factors are THE 
disability for the emotionally disturbed 
client. The disability is manifest by a 
pervasive dysfunctioning of the whole in- 
dividual, affecting his total behavior. This 
concept is developed in the chapter on 
general problems in counseling the emo- 
tionally disturbed. It is also in this chap- 
ter that the author states that he does not 
propose to consider basic counseling tech- 
niques since the counseling process itself 
remains the same. Few probably would 
contend this position, yet the book could 
have been made more valuable as a text 
and as a guide if some case records could 
have been included giving a comparative 
analysis of the counseling process in rep- 
resentative Cases. 

The underlying attitudes and under- 
standing of the author are further revealed 
in his attention to material related to the 
selection of tests and the testing of emo- 
tionally disturbed persons. He wisely limits 
the discussion to a consideration of the ap- 
plication of psychological tests to the voca- 
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tional counseling area, not concerning him- 
self with those tests used for diagnosis of 
emotional disturbances. The author adapts 
E. G. Bordin’s four uses of psychological 
tests in counseling which, briefly stated, are 
as follows: (1) to help the counselor under- 
stand the client; (2) as a source of informa- 
tion by the client about himself; (3) to 
stimulate self-exploration by the client; (4) 
to clarify the nature of the counseling proc- 
ess and structure the situation so that the 
client knows that he is responsible for 
choices and decisions about himself. Some 
cases with test profiles might have been in- 
troduced and discussed in relation to the 
four uses outlined above. 

Another frontier in the total rehabilita- 
tion of the emotionally disturbed is the 
utilization of the sheltered workshop as an 
adjunct in counseling or as a terminal em- 
ployment function. The author recapitu- 
lates the history of the workshop and brings 
his discussions to bear on member-employee 
programs, and rehabilitation centers as well 
as re-education centers. Readers could 
have benefited from a more detailed ac- 
count of the work of William Gellman and 
his associates in their sheltered workshop 
experiences with the emotionally disturbed 
at the Vocational Adjustment Center of 
the Chicago Jewish Vocational Service. 

Despite any limitations or weakness, the 
book as a whole will be accepted as a wel- 
come and useful contribution by profes- 
sional counselors, as well as by all others 
who are engaged, one way or another, in 
helping the emotionally disturbed become 
readjusted.—Ratpn A. Chief, 
Counseling Section, VARO, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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Parents UNpDERSTAND THEIR 
Cuitp’s by Grace Langdon & 
Irving W. Stout. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. xviii + 508 pp. $5.00. 


= is a needed and unique book. It 
appears at a time when teachers want 
help as never before in their attempts to 
answer parents’ many questions about 
school policies, theories, and practices. Few 
teachers are able to anticipate the range of 
questions parents pose. Fewer still are able 
to answer questions with the forthright 
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simplicity that characterizes the question- 
ing and that is expected in the responses. 

The authors present no new facts and 
no involved interpretations. They main- 
tain a consistently objective point of view 
in avoidance of criticism both of the schools 
in what they are trying to do and of the 
parents in the exercise of their right to 
question. The authors have merely, but 
admirably, assembled in readily available 
form the implications of research findings 
and intelligent observations for the inter- 
—— of today’s schools. Most of the 
acts and concepts presented are probably 
known to teachers, often somewhat vaguely 
to be sure. They form the basic structure 
upon which rests the professional security 
and the confidence of teachers in their 
work. However, teachers are now being 
called upon to become articulate in using 
these basic facts and concepts in their dis- 
cussions with parents seeking information 
about their children's experiences in school. 
Pre-service and in-service training programs 
provide teachers with little, if any, prepara- 
tion for the important task of explaining 
the what, why, and wherefores of today’s 
schools. This book attempts to meet this 
need of teachers. 


It is no ivory towered presentation of 


information. The authors, during a two- 
year period, ferreted out the questions that 
concern parents in detailed interviews, us- 
ually with both parents, in some 865 fam- 
ilies, large and small, located in urban and 
rural areas in eight states, representin 
“almost every known occupation,” an 
including the widest possible range of 
educational and cultural backgrounds. 
Throughout the book, the authors tried to 
use the direct and simple terminology of 
the questioners, and, in the judgment of 
this reviewer, achieved marked success. 
The authors tell with appreciation that the 
parent interviews brought them “down to 
earth, down to everyday practical detail, at 
the same time setting our sights on funda- 
mental basic principles.” 

Following a brief preface describing the 
background of the book, the authors give 
an outline of the contents, which is in- 
tended to help the reader find specific sub- 
jects or questions quickly. In addition to 
the book’s clear and simple language, it 
is enhanced by the chapter titles, chapter 
division headings, italicized topical sen- 
tences, and a detailed index. The organi- 
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zation of the contents adds to the effective 
usability of the book and to its special 
function as a handbook. Each chapter is 
followed by a list of “Summarizing Sugges- 
tions and Additional Comments” which, 
because of their finer print and their posi- 
tion, may seem, at first glance, to be less 
important than the chapters they conclude. 
These sections are, however, so full of basic 
material that it seems probable the authors 
were forced to use this summarizing device 
as a means of keeping the vast collection of 
information within the covers of a reason- 
ably sized volume. 

The authors suggest the content of an- 
swers to specific SS of parents. They 
do not provide literal answers. Much of 
the aid to teachers is given through the 
writers’ clarification of what parents mean 
by their questions and why they ask what 
they do. Because the book is written for 
teachers in all kinds of districts, schools, 
and levels of instruction, the authors call 
attention to the facts that teachers may 
want to seek for themselves, since broad 
generalizations to fit all schools would be 
valueless and no single volume could con- 
tain all the specifics. For example, to the 
a “Is phonics used as it once was?” 

e authors say, “This is a question which a 
teacher should answer both from the stand- 
point of the school in which she teaches 
and from the standpoint of general educa- 
tional practice. Parents want to know 
specifically what the answer is as far as their 
child’s school is concerned. It is right that 
they should know, in addition, what is 
considered educationally sound. If the 
= in a given school deviates widely 
rom generally accepted practice, parents 
have the right to know it and to know 
why.” After summarizing trends in the 
teaching of phonics they conclude, “A 
teacher is wise to find out what parents 
mean when they ask if phonics is used as it 
once was. They may be asking, ‘Do the 
children really have phonics at all?’ or ‘Is 
the phonics approach used in teaching be- 
ginning reading?’ or ‘Are children taught 
the sounds of letters before they begin to 
read?’ or ‘Do children learn to sound out 
new words?’ or ‘Are they taught sounds of 
separate letters and how to put them to- 
gether?” These are questions a teacher does 
well to answer thoughtfully and in detail.” 

The extensive coverage may be judged 
from the 22 chapter titles. One chapter is 
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devoted to each of the basic subjects in 
the elementary curriculum and one to each 
general subject area of the secondary cur- 
riculum. ther chapters include “Extra- 
curriculum and Social Activities”; “The 
Ways of Teaching”; “Discipline”; “Home- 
work”; “Grading, Reporting, Promotion”; 
“The School Services”; and “The Over-all 
School Set-up.” 

The authors suggest that this book be 
kept close at hand for the teacher’s ready 
reference, that it also be used in teachers’ 
study groups, as resource material for 
parent groups, and as a help to administra- 
tors in preparing talks to parents. To each 
of these suggested uses this reviewer gives 
enthusiastic endorsement.— (Mrs.) RosaLiz 
Wattz, Director of Guidance Services, 
Santa Monica Unified School District, 
Santa Monica, California. 
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THe HaAnpicaprep AND THEIR REHABILI- 
TATION, Edited by Harry A. Pattison. 
Springfield, Ill: Charles C. Thomas, 
1957, 944 pp. $14.75. 


OUNSELOR TRAINERS in the field of re- 

habilitation have felt the need for a 
comprehensive text in rehabilitation coun- 
seling. Such a text should provide a dis- 
cussion of the history and philosophy of 
rehabilitation, descriptions of the various 
settings in which a rehabilitation counselor 
may work, the vocationally significant as- 
pects of the major disabilities, the func- 
tions which he may perform, the methods 
and procedures involved in his work, and 
the contributions of the other professions 
to the total rehabilitation process. 

The book edited by Pattison is not the 
answer to this need, although it contributes 
in some of the areas listed. The fact that 
there are 44 authors writing at varying 
lengths and levels makes it difficult to use 
the book comprehensively at any particular 
level of training. This also makes for un- 
even coverage, with gaps in some instances, 
overlapping in others, and lack of con- 
sistency at times. 

The volume does a fairly good job in 
two of the areas listed above. These are 


the treatment of the major disabilities, and 
the contributions of other professions, which 
constitute Parts II and III of the book. 
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The disabilities covered include heart dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, blindness, cancer, dia- 
betes mellitus, and epilepsy. With the ex- 
ception of the chapter on heart disease and 
diabetes, there is little or nothing regard- 
ing the vocational or employment impli- 
cations of the disabilities covered. This 
section has chapters on plastic and recon- 
structive surgery, the physically handi- 
capped child, audiology and speech correc- 
tion, the aged, rehabilitation of the injured 
worker, and non-traumatic disabilities. The 
latter two seem out of place, and overlap 
with other chapters in this section and 
Part IV. The final chapter of this section 
consists of over 50 pages on “General Prin- 
ciples of Psychiatry and Psychotherapy,” 
taken mainly from Strecker’s Fundamentals 
of Psychiatry. This is a conventional, non- 
dynamic discussion of psychiatric etiology 
and classification, with no reference to re- 
habilitation. The rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill is discussed by Meislin in Part 
III, where it seems out of place, and is con- 
cerned with physical and psychiatric rather 
than vocational rehabilitation. 

Part III includes chapters on the medical 
social worker, the nurse, occupational ther- 
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apy, physical therapy, educational therapy, 
manual arts therapy, musical therapy, and 
corrective therapy. It is sometimes difficult 
to differentiate among some of these, par- 
ticularly between corrective therapy (a term 
and concept originated by the author of 
the chapter, John Eisele Davis) and physi- 
cal therapy. This section has a brief cha 
ter on the rehabilitation team by the edi- 
tor, a chapter on the medical rehabilitation 
coordinator who is hailed as a new profes- 
sional, and brief chapters on library service 
and the role of the clergy in rehabilitation. 
The chapter on the vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor by Abraham Jacobs is an 
excellent, concise summary, although, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, it over-empha- 
sizes the unique aspects of rehabilitation 
counseling. The chapter on the psychol- 
ogist on the rehabilitation team, by H. 
Max Houtchens, is another good chapter, 
which pee the handicapped as essen- 
tially like other human beings. Houtchens 
writes that “To designate the disabled as 
essentially different from other members of 
society simply because they require the 
services of a rehabilitation team creates a 
severe psycho-social roadblock in itself” 
(p. 653). 

Part IV deals with special problems and 
procedures. Useful chapters include one 
on placement by Banta of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, on workmen's compen- 
sation, on labor and rehabilitation, and a 
chapter which is a reprint of the Guide for 
Employers in Hiring the Physically Handi- 
capped, published by the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. A chapter entitled 
“Egotherapy” includes a discussion of shel- 
tered workshops by Hockhauser, which is 
too brief to be of much value. A chapter 
on fatigue seems somewhat out of place, as 
might one on nutrition by Tom Spies 
which, however, is a useful summary of his 
25 years work in the field. This section 
also includes a chapter on home economics, 
whieh might better have been placed in 
Part III, and concludes with a chapter on 
the State-Federal program by E. B. Whit- 
ten, which might better have come at the 
beginning of the book. 

Part I, entitled “Foundations,” begins 
with a long, somewhat rambling chapter on 
“Philosophy, and Effectiveness 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation,” 
which is essentially a discussion of the Vet- 
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erans Administration hospital program. It 
is highly medically oriented, presenting 
the chief of physical medicine, or physia- 
trist, as responsible for vocational counsel- 
ing and placement, although the assistant 
chief or executive assistant, who is a non- 
medical administrator or coordinator, is 
presented as a counselor. There is no dis- 
cussion of the contributions and functions 
of the VA counseling psychologist. 

The book, while not useful in its entirety 
as a text, has chapters which would be use- 
ful as reading assignments for students in 
rehabilitation counseling, such as the chap- 
ters on the various professions, and some 
of the chapters on placement, employment, 
and workmen’s compensation. Certainly 


counselors—and their trainers—should be 
familiar with the nature and content of 
this new contribution to the field of reha- 
bilitation.—C. H. Patterson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Illinois. 


APPRENTICESHIPS IN AMERICA, by Harry 
Kursh. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1958. ix +176 pp. $3.75. 


WELL-BALANCED capsule of informa- 
tion on apprenticeship for the lay- 
man best descri this unusual volume. 
The author, who contacted over 100 or- 
anizations in government, organized la- 
r, and private industry, clearly states that 
his purpose is to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of apprenticeship among 
students, parents, teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, and leaders in the fields of educa- 
tion, management, and labor. 

He traces the history of apprenticeship 
from the Greeks and Romans to today’s 
complex industrial world. He points out 
that the first apprenticeship program was 
established in the United States in 1872 
and cites the passage of the National Ap- 
prenticeship Act in July, 1937, placing the 
responsibility for promoting apprentice- 
ship under the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

The author deplores a society which re- 
gards the blue collar worker with “snob- 
bish disdain” and attaches social prestige 
to a college education. He urges parents, 
educators, and industry to acquaint youth 
at an early date with the hidden advantages 
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of apprenticeship, which are listed as pro- 
viding the individual with a lifetime skill, 
giving him exciting and creative work, 
assuring a faster upgrading in his trade, 
and serving as a — to going 
into business for himself. 

At the same time, the author lauds the 
National Association of Manufacturers for 
its Business Industry Education Program; 
the Labor Unions for their various activi- 
ties to promote apprenticeship; and the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Trainin 
responsible for promoting training throug 
the establishment of standards, providin 
technical assistance to management an 
labor in setting up programs, registerin, 
programs, and awarding certificates o 
aa oe to some 40,000 apprentices who 
finish their training each year. He suggests 
an additional Division of Minority Rela- 
tions in the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training to encourage, in particular, the 
employment of Negro apprentices. The 
author says the loss of ential skilled 
manpower resulting from the economic dis- 
crimination against the Negro cannot be 
measured. 

From a definition of apprenticeship, us- 


ually described as on-the-job training under 
supervision accompanied by appropriate 
related instruction, the author shows how 
a person desiring training in a skilled trade 
and an employer “get together.” He cites 
the advantages and disadvantages of ap- 
prenticeship and in a guide to the four 
most popular crafts—building, printing, 
mechanics-repair, and machinery—outlines 
the nature of the work, educational back- 
ground required, training necessary, and 
earnings and working conditions. 

There are tables throughout the book 
showing apprenticeship in skilled trades, 
examples of the advancement of appren- 
tices, the distributive pattern of appren- 
tices by states and trades, a directory of 
Federal and State Apprenticeship Agencies, 
Regional Offices of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, State Empolyment 
Security Agencies, and a listing of Civil 
Service Commission offices where appren- 
ticeship opportunities in the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be explored. 

I agree whole-heartedly with the author 
that is the best possible way 
to make sure America has the skilled crafts- 
men she so desperately needs today and 
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will need even more in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. The author points out that 
cuts in immigration, growth in population, 
and failure to plan have resulted in a lack 
of skilled workers available today. He also 
points out that not only is there a need for 
skilled workers to replace manpower losses 
due to death and retirement, but that au- 
tomation will create more jobs requiring 
skills than it will eliminate. 

Solving the skilled worker need, the au- 
thor says, is a joint problem for industry, 
labor, and the nation. He suggests that 
industry might be given such an incentive 
as a tax benefit for approved apprentice 
training programs. 

Important adjuncts to the book are a 
listing of apprenticeable occupations with 
a cross-index of or skills, national ap- 
prenticeship standards, major corporations 
with apprenticeship programs, the National 
Apprenticeship Act, and a list of publica- 
tions on apprenticeships.-W. C. CHrisTEN- 
SEN, Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, U. S. Department of Labor. 


STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL PuptL, by Verna 
White. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1958. xvi + 238 pp. $4.00. 


| F- AUTHOR says in her preface that “this 
book is designed as an introduction to 
the philosophy and methods of studying 


individual school children.” Written 
mostly for the beginner in the pre-service 
educational sequence, the author has writ- 
ten without “jargon” and without the nor- 
mal academic citing of experimental data. 
She begins her discussion with a chapter 
on “Why Study Pupils as Individuals?,” 
and follows this with chapters on the prac- 
ticality of teachers studying individuals, 
the factors in the child’s behavior that show 
need for study, procedures, and techniques 
usable by the teacher in gathering data, the 
analysis of data, cautions the teacher must 
exercise in his attempts to study pupils, and 
then ends with a chapter on “The Implica- 
tions of the Individual Point of View for 
Pre-Service and In-Service Education.” 
The main approach of the book is 
through the innumerable references to in- 
dividual pupils; we are able to read a little 
about Ray and Clara and Susan, etc. While 
this is an admirable approach, in that it 
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resents the reader with intimate ap oem 
into the behavior and motivations of these 
youngsters, it also is somewhat threadbare. 
The beginner does not have the conceptual 
framework upon which to hang these cases; 
the more sophisticated reader finishes the 
whole volume in an hour or so feeling he 
has learned nothing new. 

While references are made to tests and 
scales, these are not explained or described 
at all, so that the freshman or sophomore 
consumer, or the in-service teacher with 
no background in this field, is still ignorant 
of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman rating 
schedule, for example. 

The chapter on the synthesis and inter- 
pretation of data presents case studies, 
ranging from a kindergarten child to a 
16-year-old. In each case we are given only 
a summary of the data, a summary heavily 
loaded with judgmental and evaluative 
statements. The teacher’s observations 
cited are actually characterizations such as 
“timid, always acceptable in behavior, fre- 
quently embarr: , colorless in personal- 
ity,” etc. (p. 131). This reader saw no way 
in which the novice would learn that such 
evaluations must rest upon objective data. 
It would have been much clearer if the 
author had taken a single case and demon- 
strated how data is organized and inter- 
preted rather than giving the reader only 
the results. 

The best chapter is the one on “What 
Cautions Should Be Exercised?” Here the 
author clearly presents a code of ethics 
which takes into account the teacher's role 
and the teacher’s motivations. 

Generally, the professional guidance 
worker might find this a book to lend to a 
teacher who wants to get an easy introduc- 
tion to this point of view and who wishes 
some ideas on things he might do in his 
own classroom to learn more about his 
pupils. As a text, for either pre- or in- 
service education, it is too weak, but could 
be used as a a praprvenmans reading in the 
opening weeks of a course.—IRa J. Gorpon, 
Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE, 
by Emery Stoops & Gunnar L. Wahlquist. 
New York: cGraw-Hill, 1958. vii + 
369 pp. $5.50. 
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UR AUTHORS begin their preface: “A 
textbook should be written only when 


there is a contribution to be made, a point 
of view to express, or concrete materials 
to present.” ‘They conceive their contribu- 
tions as being threefold—first, to present 
guidance as a continuous process from ele- 
mentary school through college and in- 
dustry; second, to emphasize practices and 
to deal with principles only as they “be- 
come apparent” from current practices; 
and, third, to attempt to meet the needs of 
the variety of people who take a beginnin 
course in guidance, including teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors. Although 
none of these three “ideas” is entirely new 
and unprecedented, we may ask to what 
extent a contribution has n made in 
their implementation. 

For one thing, the book makes few 
demands on the reader; it is easily read. 
Sentences are simple, as are the ideas, there 
is little concern with theory, and there are 
few attempts to wrestle intensively with 
fundamental issues. Essentially, the con- 
tent consists of descriptions of guidance 
practices in schools, apparently drawn heav- 
ily from the California elementary and 
secondary schools with which the authors 
have had contact. (The continuity of 
guidance seems to end at the point of grad- 
uation from high school, despite the pro- 
fessed goals of this book.) Practices are 
often presented uncritically and simply as 
illustrations of the approach of one or an- 
other school. In other instances, procedures 
are recommended but often without docu- 
mentation or logical support. Repeatedly 
we read such dicta as “occupational infor- 
mation should include this,” and “inter- 
views should permit that,” and “teachers 
should always do such-and-so.” As a matter 
of fact, there is probably an all-time record 
for this sort of thing: on pages 186-187, a 
single paragraph contains I1 sentences 
whose major verb is “should,” while the 
remaining two sentences feature “is” and 
“may,” respectively. 

The organization of guidance services is 
for the most part quite orthodox: informa- 
tion about the individual, information 
about educational, personal, and vocational 
opportunities, counseling, placement, and 
follow-up. In each case, there is some brief 
discussion of definitions and points of view, 
and then the major portion of the chapter 
typically includes descriptions of practices, 
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The SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE of CRUSADE, the 
monthly NON-FEE placement journal, will feature actual 
overseas positions in the schools of AFRICA, ALAS 

AUSTRALIA, 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of ey il 
U. S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportunities at 
levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, 
administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT. Members, 


1952. Each issue is important 


C2 11 issues (yrly) $5.00 
FREE International Issue given with each yearly subscription 
25¢ for Sample Res ime, AP ?LICATION INFORMATION 


reproductions of specimen forms, lists of 
materials, publishers, reproductions of 
specimen forms, lists of materials, publish- 
ers, and other such concrete details, and ad- 
vice on using these methods and materials. 
Since so many of these references are to 
ractices in California schools, they may 
“ found to have particular value there. 
One feature which may be somewhat new 
for introductory texts in guidance is the 
inclusion of chapters on such topics as 
budgeting, public relations, and circulating 
guidance information. There is also con- 
siderable attention given to problems of 
staffing, physical arrangements, and other 
administrative and organizational matters. 
These emphases may reflect the present 
positions of the authors: Stoops is listed as 
Professor of Educational Administration 
and Supervision at the University of South- 
ern California, while Wahlquist is Assist- 
ant Superintendent in Charge of Curricu- 
lum and Guidance of the El Monte High 
School District in California. Many spe- 
cific details in these chapters may be of 
special interest to administrators and may 
also bring to the attention of teachers and 
counselors some administrative aspects of 
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WORLD-WIDE NON FEE PLACEMENT q 
CEYLON, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, uy 
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Many positions pay travel expenses, but you must apply 
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idance that they might otherwise over- 
na. Here as elsewhere, however, there is 
not much theorizing or critical discussion of 
issues; instead it is mostly a matter of “one 
school did thus-and-so and found it useful,” 
and “the principal should do this particular 
thing,” and “here is a form for this pur- 


The authors are to be commended on 
having avoided a how-to-do-it treatment in 
the chapter on counseling. Instead, they 
deal briefly with definitions, roles, and de- 
scriptions of some of the kinds of activities 
involved in counseling, and then include a 
number of brief illustrative case summaries. 
The latter can be of value to teachers and 
others in communicating at a concrete level 
something of the specifics of the counselor's 
work with a variety of cases. Stoops and 
Wahlquist state explicitly their conception 
of counselors as having their identification 
primarily with education rather than with 
psychology. The cases themselves depict a 
rough-and-ready eclecticism, with a variety 
of therapeutic and environmental tech- 
niques being used apparently because “they 
work” rather than on the grounds of an 
theoretical formulation or research evi- 
dence. 

Instructors of introductory courses in 
school guidance are all too aware of the 
clamor for “something practical.” Many 
students (and some instructors) will no 
doubt welcome this book as just that; some 
will run right home to try out some of the 
forms. Others, hopefully, will challenge 
the “shoulds” and the “hows” and ask in- 
stead an occasional “why?” They will be 
the ones who understand that ultimately 
the most practical contributions from guid- 
ance programs will result from coming to 
grips with issues, searching into underly- 
ing foundations in philosophy and the sci- 
ences, attempting to integrate tentative 
formulations into theory, and testing the 
resulting ideas in the most rigorous research 
fashion GoLpMAN, Associate 
Professor, University of Buffalo. 

> 

GuIpING STUDENTS IN THE ENGLIsH CLass, 

by Elizabeth Berry. New York: Apple- 

— 1957. x + 432 pp. 

4.50. 


EACHERS OF ENGLISH have for years been 
contributing to guidance, but the rela- 
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tionship of their duties to the total guidance 
— has not been clear. The purpose 
of this book is to explore and point out the 
close relationship between the guidance of 
youth and the teaching of English in the 
secondary school. Consolidating the effort 
of the guidance team and the English 
teacher for a common purpose may be a real 
possibility! 

The field of guidance and the teaching of 
English are both examined as they relate to 
the total educational effort. The author 
sees the guidance program as a total pro- 
gram requiring the efforts of administrators, 
teachers, and guidance specialists to give 
each young person the greatest possible 
chance to develop all his potentialities. 
Subject-matter mastery is not the sole objec- 
tive; rather it is the education of the whole 
child—physically, intellectually, socially, and 
personally. With this philosophy, the inte- 
gration of the guidance program into the 
total educative process is accomplished. 

To test her ryan ye | and methods, the 
author went back into the classroom. The 
description of her 7th grade and 9th grade 
class procedures in an average school in an 
average community are of great practical 
help to the beginning teacher and may be an 
incentive to teachers of English to try per- 
mitting students to be active planners and 

articipants in the classroom activities. 

he day-by-day approach to the study of 
language skills, the account of class discus- 
sion, the emergence of the unit problem, 
the planned activities, committee work, the 
emergence of a new unit, the tape recording 
of group action, the evaluation of the unit, 
are as exciting as if the reader were there 
working with the group. It must be pointed 
out to the inexperienced teacher that it isn’t 
as easy as it appears. Miss Berry, a skillful 
teacher, had enthusiasm and faith in what 
she was doing—both powerful motivating 
factors contributing to the success of her 
teaching. 

For years the role and responsibilities of 
the English teacher have been growing more 
complex. Will the integration of guidance 
and English clarify the goals or cause more 
confusion? Will the content of the guid- 
ance program bring added responsibility to 
the teacher of English? Guidance services 
are intended for every student. The English 
class includes all students and provides nu- 
merous avenues for guidance units. Organ- 
ized guidance material can be integrated 
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into each grade level of the English curricu- 
lum. In the English class, guidance mate- 
rial can be used as a core around which 
learning activities center, as well as a moti- 
vating factor for language arts and literature 
units. There is enough content material in 
guidance to give pupils adequate educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal guidance in 
specific classes taught by well-trained coun- 
selors. The guidance classes would improve 
the instructional program for each student. 
Both group guidance (in the English class 
or in the guidance class) and individual 
counseling is needed to carry out the func- 
tions of an every pupil guidance program. 
The author does not provide for individ- 
ual counseling as an educational service. 
Certain common interests and needs can be 
explored through groups, but counseling in 
a face-to-face relationship is a process in 
which the counselor helps the student at- 
tain self-direction. Every teacher sometimes 
discusses pupils’ problems individually with 
them, but he may be ineffective in counsel- 
ing with pupils whose problems are essen- 
tially emotional. Trained counselors with 
released time to carry on a continuity in 
counseling, to work with the entire school 
staff, and to help solve problems are needed. 


The teacher of English, the guidance 
worker, and the administrator will gain 
much from this book if they are not over- 
whelmed by its scope. It is an excellent text 
for the ae Se student. At the conclusion 
of each chapter there is a “suggested learn- 
ing experience,” presenting questions to an- 
swer and suggestions to aid the student in 
clarifying problems presented in the chap- 
ter. These suggestions seem worthwhile for 
self learning. The selected classified refer- 
ences with excellent annotations at the con- 
clusion of each chapter, plus the 45-page 
bibliography, would make a scholarly and 
most helpful reference book in itself. The 
bibliography contains recent publications, 
fiction and non-fiction, suitable for develop- 
ing problem-centered teaching units. Re- 
cordings, films, tape recordings, and pamph- 
lets are also listed in this bibliography. 

All facets of such extensive fields as guid- 
ance, the English curriculum, and the teach- 
ing of English could not be covered, but the 
author does explore and point out the rela- 
tionship between guidance of youth and the 
teaching of English.—Marcaret H. 
Supervisor, Pupil Personnel Services, Chi- 
cago Board of Education. 
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1958-1959 Catalog Now Available 

In a file folder describing the following basic guidance tools: | 
1) Cumulative Guidance Record—Kindergarten to 12 which we have been publishing | 

| 


2) Plan for Filing Unbound Occupational Information, based on the Dictionary of Oc- 
3) Chronicle Career Kit, consisting of the above file with a library of occupational 


briefs, reprints, and posters and set up ready for use in the guidance office or library. 


4) The Chronicle Guidance Service, issued twice monthly September through April in 
order to keep your bulletin boards attractive and your occupational and educational 


Your name will be placed on our address list so that you will receive future announce- 


CHRONICLE GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Moravia, New York 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Information for Young Adults 


Do I Have Engineering Aptitude? (A set 
of questions, answers, and interpretations of 
answers for use in self-analysis by young men 
and young women 16 to 25 years of age), by 
A. Pemberton Johnson, 1958. 6 pp. $2.00 
per package of 50 from Engineer’s Council 
for Professional Development, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Single copies avail- 
able to professional workers when accom- 
panied by self-addressed return envelope, 
from New Jersey Engineer's Committee for 
Student Guidance, Newark College of Engi- 
neering, 367 High St., Newark 2, N. J. 


This very small pamphlet is a rather rns 
approach to encouraging more sophisticated an 
realistic educational vocational planning by pro- 
spective engineering students. he questions ask 
the reader to consider his high school achievement in 
math, sciences, and English, his study habits, visuali- 
zation of objects in three dimensions, social relation- 
ships with peers, health, extent of contact with engi- 
neers’ duties, interest in the “why” of things, and 
interest in making creative improvements. 

The content is arranged in a series of yes-no ques- 
tions, each followed by an explanation of how the 
yes or no answer to the question is relevant to plan- 
ning a career in engineering. The author has been 
careful to avoid pat generalizations which can 
easily result from such a brief presentation. 

In the first section, the author stresses the role of 
counseling services and refers the uncertain student 
to such sources as the Directory of Counseling 
Agencies, published by APGA’s American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Counseling. 

It is interesting to speculate what the impact of 
such material might be upon the planning and/or 
achievement of prospective engineering students or 
first year engineering students. 


Legal Status of Young Adults (Under 21: 
your rights and duties), Legal Almanac 
Series No. 46, by Parnell Callahan. New 
York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth 
Ave., 1958. 96 pp. $2.00 cloth; $1.00 paper. 

The purpose of this issue in the Legal Almanac 
Series is explained by its title. Selected chapters 
include: “Guardianship,” “Rights and Obligations 
Arising from Torts,” “Marriage, Divorce and Annul- 
ment,” “Support,” “The Criminal Law” (including 
age limits for classification as a juvenile delinquent), 
“Schooling and Education,” and “Contracts of 


Minors.” 
The book is written in a very readable and con- 
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cise style. Many professional workers may have 
occasion to resort to such information. par- 
ticular interest is the discussion of the role of con- 
tracts, their voidability, disaffirmance and the role of 
necessity for personal maintenance, health and wel- 
fare in determining personal liability. 


Informational Series Initiated 


The Superior Student, Newsletter of the 
Inter-University Committee on the Superior 
Student, Vol. I, April, 1958. University 
Honors Information Service, Hellems 112, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 16 


PP- 

This newsletter is the first in a projected series 
to be published by the Inter-University Committee 
on the Superior Student, a group organized during 
a conference of 48 American university educators in 
1957. The work of the Committee is financed 
through a Carnegie Corporation grant. The need 
for such an organization and its particular focus is 
discussed at some length. Emphasis is placed 
mainly on the fact that while many higher educa- 
tional institutions have devised honors and other 
programs for superior students (150 accredited in- 
stitutions, including 22 state universities, had such 
programs as long ago as 1943), the programs charac- 
teristically have been relatively wok and ineffectual 
in actual operation. 

This is a noteworthy newsletter on a topic which 
should be of wide interest to student personnel 
workers and academic personnel in general. 


Information and Research Notes. The 
Education of Women, No. 1, 1958. Com- 
mission on the Education of Women, 
American Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Interested persons may be placed on a mail- 
ing list for future issues. 


This informational bulletin is the first in a series 
which will be issued by the Commission, a group 
established in 1953 by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It represents the Commission's current 
focus on the educational needs of women and the 
degree to which such needs are being met by current 
educational institutions and programs. The first 
issue includes a brief description of the origins and 
background of the Commission, present personnel 
(seven women and three men), a brief annotated 
bibliography of selected research related to the 
Commission's program, and excerpts from a recent 
ACE conference on the present status and prospective 
trends of research on the education of women. 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Director .. . 


HE CONVENTION hotels always seem to 

do a very brisk business at the time of 
the APGA Convention. All of us con- 
tribute to this briskness, but some of us 
are not able to contribute quite as much 
as others. Through its policy of assuring 
that there are dormitory rooms for gradu- 
ate students at the Convention, the Execu- 
tive Council has endeavored to express its 
earnest wish that financial problems should 
not be too great a deterrent to attendance 
at the Convention. 

I have been very interested in talking 
with people about how they manage to at- 
tend a Convention when many of them go 
at their own expense. The matter of 
transportation looms as a weighty problem 
for many. One of the chief ways of getting 
around this is the joint contribution to a 
car pool, with one driver after another 
making it possible to go right through 
without the expense of overnight lodging 
enroute. But it is interesting to find that 
other methods are used. In some states or 
parts of a state, a bus load has been worked 
up, providing a relatively cheap mode of 
transportation. Railroads and air lines are 
also interested in group transportation and 
will provide quite reasonable rates in re- 
turn for the assurance of a minimum num- 
ber of passengers in a chartered railroad 
car or chartered plane flight. 

There are other ways to reduce room 
expenses at the Convention in addition to 
the usual channels of the lower priced hotels 
and the dormitory rooms which are really 
available only to the graduate students. It 
is not commonly known that a group of 
persons may rent a hotel suite and have 
several temporary beds installed, thereby 
making the daily room charge unusually 
reasonable for one person. The prices of 
suites initially appear foreboding, but in- 
vestigation will frequently turn up the fact 
that five or six persons rooming together in 
a suite can come out with very low expenses. 

There are many interesting sidelights to 
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each APGA Convention. Here are a few 
from St. Louis. There were 593 persons 
actually participating in the program in 
one capacity or another. There were 117 
content sessions in addition to the vast 
number of scheduled business and com- 
mittee meetings. The APGA Convention 
also serves as a gathering place for small 
groups which do not have any announced 
place in the program. 

To plan and manage the Convention, 
there were 37 principal Committee Chair- 
men and others in managerial positions. 
But actually carrying the Convention 
through required probably as many as 200 
additional persons. 

Everyone who attended the Convention 
in St. Louis contributed to the data that 
follows: Approximately 50 per cent of those 
attending were at an APGA Convention for 
the first time. Non-APGA members at the 
Convention totaled less than 20 per cent, 
and this figure of course includes wives and 
husbands of APGA members who were 
present. 

In St. Louis, Missouri topped the states 
in attendance, followed by Illinois, New 
York, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Roughly 40 per cent of those attending 
are employed in varying capacities in insti- 
tutions beyond the high school. This group 
was followed fairly closely by those em- 
ployed in elementary and secondary schools. 
Business and industry, government agen- 
cies, private agencies, foundations, and 
other associations were all represented in 
fair numbers. 

Those attending the Convention are not 
exclusively from the guidance and _ per- 
sonnel profession. In evidence among the 
registrants are top administrators of schools 
and colleges and of business and industry. 

I hope very much that you will find it 
possible to contribute to the registration 
data in Cleveland, March 23-26, 1959, when 
we meet “under the tower.”—ArTHuR A. 
HiTcHcock 
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The GAP GAGE: A Day’s Pay, That's the Way 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


‘ 


' AP” 1s ON THE Move! As of August 

25, when this copy goes to the Editor, 
GAP has over $90,000 in cash and pledges 
in its account. This represents an increase 
of more than $20,000 during mid-summer, 
a time which customarily represents a “low” 
in APGA activity. We believe this strong 
support represents a significant trend in 
the thinking of thousands of APGANS— 
one which augurs well for the ultimate suc- 
cess of the GAP campaign. 

The “APGA 400” Life Subscriber goal 
was reached more than two months ahead 
of schedule and it has now been exceeded. 
As of this writing there are 427 Life Sub- 
scription pledges on file at APGA head- 
quarters. This necessitated the establish- 
ment of a Life Subscription waiting list, 
compiled in order of receipt. APGA is 
accepting these additional subscriptions 
provisionally, contingent upon whether or 
not the Executive Council at its October 
meeting deems it actuarially feasible, from 
the standpoint of the annual operating 
budget, for APGA to authorize a further 
increase in the number of Life Subscrip- 
tions. 

But, we still have a big job to do! We 
must still raise some $80,000 through indi- 
vidual donations during the next year. We 
presently have just a little over $3,000 in 
GAP from this source. Here, then, is a 
major and urgent responsibility for you 
and other APGA members who truly be- 
lieve in APGA—what it stands for, and the 
tremendous job it is currently doing on 
many fronts, e.g., our legislative efforts on 
the recently-passed Education Bill. 

There is one straightforward way to 
raise this additional and badly needed 
money during the next year. What true 
APGAN, for example, is not willing to 
make an individual donation of just one 
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day's pay to GAP (payable, of course, dur- 
ing the year in accordance with a plan of 
his own choosing) to assure APGA a new 
home and to establish the beginnings of a 
Personnel and Guidance Foundation? 

It is estimated that the typical APGAN 
draws a salary of between $30 and $40 per 
work day. To contribute a day's pay thus 
means only $2.50 to $3.33 per month, an 
amount which certainly the very great ma- 
jority of us can well afford to pay. Just a 
reminder, too, that the Donation will re- 
duce the actual amount of your income tax 
by $7.50 to $16—more, of course, for those 
of you with higher incomes. Such a con- 
tribution to GAP may well be considered 
an investment, for this is one “installment 
purchase” that will return itself many times 
over to each of us in the years immediately 
ahead. 

APGA is young as a professional associ- 
ation and thus probably had to experience 
the growing pains of the immediate past 
and present developmental period, particu- 
larly in the financial sense. The solid core 
of APGA membership is facing up squarely 
to the problem at hand and taking imme- 
diate and positive steps to provide APGA 
housing. 

The income of our APGA membership is 
conservatively estimated at more than $80,- 
000,000 per year. Must our professional 
association continue in something ap- 
proaching a marginal existence in the midst 
of relative plenty, when a little more active 
participation on the part of each of us can 
solve this problem? I believe not! 

APGA’s “GAP” badly needs money— 
NOW and THIS NEXT YEAR. We as 
individuals will be earning this money dur- 
ing the coming year. Please plan now to 
make a contribution to GAP. 

“A day's pay, that’s the way.” 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THE MARYLAND PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE AssociaATION held its annual Spring 
Conference on April 26, 1958, at the Johns 
Hopkins University. More than 200 per- 
sons attended the conference to hear the 
Honorable James T. O'Connell, Under- 
secretary of Labor, as well as to participate 
in seven discussion groups. The Fall Con- 
ference was held in Towson Senior High 
School Auditorium on Friday, October 17, 
and featured Dr. Robert J. Havighurst 
speaking on “Developmental Tasks after 
30.” 


THe Hawatt PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION convened for a special summer 
meeting on July 7. Following dinner, the 
group heard Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn discuss 
“Current Trends in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Work.” 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTION will be holding «its annual 
state-wide Fall Conference in Eugene on 
October 31 and November 1. Dr. Rudolf 
Driekurs of Chicago will be featured as 
headline speaker for the conference. 


Tue ILLinois GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
AssociaTION held its 14th Annual Confer- 
ence on October 3 and 4 at Illinois State 
Normal University. The theme for the 
conference was “Guidance—1958." The 
program on Friday included an address by 
Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Di- 
rector of APGA, on the topic “Trends 
and Issues Affecting Guidance Programs 
through-out the United States,” and a pres- 
entation by Dr. Fred C. Proff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois of a series of critical 
counseling incidents utilizing kinescope 
tapes and closed circuit television. 
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On Saturday morning, the group heard 
a progress report on certification for guid- 
ance workers. Speakers included C. A. 
Michelman, Eric H. Johnson, Merle M. 
Ohlsen, and John Storey. In the afternoon, 
Dr. Harold B. Pepinsky of Ohio State Uni- 
versity addressed the group. Sectional 
meetings based on interest groups were 
held both Saturday morning and afternoon. 


Schedule of Branch Meetings 


ARKANSAS PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE As- 
SOCIATION: November 5, annual fall meet- 
ing and election of officers. 


Los ANGELES PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaATION: Meets during 1958-1959 on 
the first Thursday of each month. 


SACRAMENTO AREA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssociaTION: Wednesday, October 
22, 1958; Saturday, January 24, 1959; Wed- 
nesday, May 15, 1959. 


New York City PEersONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION: October—presentation 
and discussion of case conference technique 
as developed by the Vocational Advisory 
Service, N. Y. C.; November—annual din- 
ner meeting, prominent guest speaker; De- 
cember—topic dealing with vocational re- 
habilitation to be selected; February—panel 
discussion on the meaning of work; April— 
topic to be selected. 


NortH DAKOTA PERSONNEL AND GuUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION: November 14 & 15, con- 
ference featuring Dr. Edward C. Roeber as 
keynote speaker. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE ASSOCIATION: Meetings to be 
held regularly the 4th Thursday of each 
month, September through May, except in 
November when it is the 3rd Thursday. 


East TENNESSEE PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION: Meetings the third 
Thursday of each school month in the 
University of Tennessee Student Center at 
7:00 P.M. 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


J. Atrrep McCaustin, former Dean of 
Men at Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio, has become Wilmington’s new Dean 
of Student Life. 


Cuarves E. SKINNER, visiting professor of 
Guidance at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois, has joined the faculty 
of the Cleveland Center for Kent State 
University. 


Josepn L. Frencu has resigned his posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology and Meas- 
urements at the University of Nebraska to 
accept a similar position at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 


Rosert Jacoss, who has been serving for 
two years as Deputy Education Officer, 
USOM/Thailand, and Advisor for Re- 
gional Projects in Education for four mis- 
sions in the Southeast Asia Region, has 
been transferred to the Wilmington Office 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration where he will serve as Chief, Far 
East & South Asia Branch of the Educa- 
tion Division, ICA. 


VirciniA M. SHeRARD, who has been a 
member of the staff at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., has been 
named Dean of Women at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Leo GoLpMAN, former Associate Profes- 
sor at the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York, has joined the faculty of Brook- 
lyn College as Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation. 


Cium C. Bucuer, Associate Dean for the 


Junior Division, Indiana University, has 
been named a trustee of the Kiwanis Inter- 


national. As a trustee, he will be one of 
17 business and professional leaders who 
determine policy for the organization. 


C. V. GaLBreaTH, who has been Assistant 
to the Chancellor at the University of Den- 
ver, has been appointed Dean of Students 
at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Simon HorrMan has resigned as Super- 
visor of Vocational Services of the New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind to become 
Executive Director of the Boston Jewish 
Vocational Service and Work Adjustment 
Center. 


Rosert E. Hoye, who has been Director 
of Guidance at Champlain College, Bur- 
lington, Vermont, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent-Principal of the Frontier 
Regional School District, South Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Perry J. RockweLt, Jr., has completed 
his work for a Doctorate degree in guid- 
ance and counseling, and has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Education at 
the College of the Pacific in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 


Epwarp M. Carter has resigned as Dean 
of the College and Professor of Psychology 
and Education at Tusculum College, 
Greeneville, Tennessee, to become Man- 
ager of the College and Specialist Bureau 
and of the Southern Teachers Agency in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Leonarp A. OsTLuNp, of the Department 
of Psychology, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, has been awarded a Fulbright Lec- 
tureship in Psychology for the coming year. 
He will be at the Universite de Rennes, 
Rennes, France, until February 15, 1959, 
and will then be at the Universite de 
Bordeaux, Bordeaux, France, through June 
30, 1959. 


Boyp B. Burnsive has left his position as 
Dean of Men and Placement Counselor at 
the University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida, 
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to become Dean of Men at Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Marjorie A. Montrose, former Assist- 
ant Dean of Women at the University of 
Cincinnati, has been named Associate Dean 
of the College, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. 


Tuomas J. Ryan has left his position with 
the VA Hospital in Montrose, New York, 
to accept a position with the Board of Co- 
operative Educational Services, Carmel, 
New York. 


Witsur Tincuer, who was Director of 
Student Personnel, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond, Kentucky, is now with 
the School of Education, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 


Harvey Peart, former Workshop Su- 
pervisor, United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion of Nassau County, Roosevelt, L. L, 
New York, is presently Workshop Director, 
Jewish Vocational Service, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Westey S. Simon, formerly of Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, has accepted 
a position as Associate Director of the Pres- 
byterian Guidance Program, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


Betty L. Lyster, who has been Assistant 
to the Dean of Student Personnel Services 


at Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings, has been appointed Dean of 
Women, University of Alaska, College, 
Alaska. 


Joe F. Myers has resigned his position 
at Arizona State College in Tempe, to be- 
come Dean of Men at the University of 
Redlands, Redlands, California. 


WituiaM L. Hrircncock has left his posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor of Education at 
the University of Georgia, Athens, to be- 
come Consultant in Guidance, State Wide 
Services of the Salem Extension Center, 
Salem, Oregon. 


Henry A. Dux, former Research Assist- 
ant in Psychology and Education, CAMG 
School, Fort Gordon, Georgia, has accepted 
a position as Assistant Dean of Men at the 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston. 


Mavis L. Houmes, former Dean of Stu- 
dents at Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, is now Associ- 
ate Dean of Students, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


WituiaM Harry SHarp, who has been a 
graduate student at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, has taken a position as Interim 
Assistant Professor, Department of Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


MEET YOU UNDER THE TOWER IN 1959 
APGA Convention comes to Cleveland, Ohio, March 23-26 
Headquarters will be Hotel Cleveland, in the shadow of the Terminal Tower 
We hope to 
MEET YOU UNDER THE TOWER IN 1959 


| 
| 
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Gifts to Building Fund 


Assotr, CHauncy W 
ACKERMAN, Bernarp R 
AKeret, ROBERT 
Avmos, Kermit O 
AvtrMeyer, Doris S 
AMES, JANE 

ANDERSON, ALICE M 
ANDERSON, CATHERINE 
ANpbrews, E BRENNETTA 
Arrra, Marvin S 
Arnotp, D L 
ARSENIAN, SETH 
ASHLEY, RICHARD 
AsHrey, HERMAN 
Asurey, 

Austin, C 
Austin, Orvitte G 
Barer, A Harris 
Baitey, Myra B 
Baker, H Leicu 
Baker, Roy C 

Batt, ALBERT A 
BALLARD, JENNINGS F 
Banks, Marjorie G 
BaRNETTE, W Lesuie Jr 
BAUGHMAN, MARGARET 
Baxt, JEANNETTE E 
Baxt, ROLAND 
Bearps_ey, Seymour W 
BEaTH, PHOEBE CARTER 
Becker, G 
Berry, Joun R 
BENECKSON, ARTHUR 
BENNETT, MARGARET 
BENNETT, WILMA 
BILLINSKY, JOHN MILTON 
Bisu, L ANN 

BLAgsser, WILLARD W 
BLAKE, WALTER S Jr 
Bianco, F 
Biocxsma, D D 
Buivuetr, C G 

Bossitt, Epwarp F 
BorisLow, BERNARD 
Boyp, Lenore F 
BrapBury, JACK E 
Brapy, Ottve E 
BRAMMER, LAWRENCE M 
Briskre, ALvin H 
BRONSON, KATHERINE 
Brown, GEORGIA 
Brown, Lee D 

Brown, Mary T 
Brown, SARAH HELEN 


Bruno, 
Brusiz, MuRIEL 
Buenier, Russet. W 
Buicer, Paut G 
Burton, Mapevine C 
CALDWELL, Maurice R 
CALKINS, JAMES E 


CaSTAGNARO, R ANTHONY 
Catun, Lovetta C 
CHANDLER, BARBARA A 
Curvpress, Mrs Knox 


CumMINGs, FLoyp C 
Daniets, WesLey P 


Downs, Epwarp H 
DuBato, Grorce 
Duck, O 
Dupex, EpMunp E 
Dutton, RONALD P 
Duvat, Mitprep V 
Dwyer, FLORENCE 
Dye, Curtis 
Dysincer, W S 
Epwarps, MARCIA 
E1s, Tim P 

ExBERG, FLorENce K 
Exper, G Rosert 
ELLMAN, Epcar 
Fatvey, Frances E 
Femncotp, S NoRMAN 
Fiori, Dororny D 
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Catvert, RoBerT JR 

Camp, 

Camp, N Harry Jr 

Capre., EpitH 

Carew, DonaLp K 

CarMAN, Vicror K 

Carver, W 

CurisTIAN, ALice M 

CurisTIANSEN, Hartey D 

Ciacett, ARTHUR F 

CLAMAR, APHRODITE J 

Crark, Vinci. D 

LEON 

Conran, Lots LEona 

CONTRERAS, CARLOS A 

Cook, Harriet P 

Cooke, F Morse 

CORNEHLSEN, H 

Core tessa, HELEN J 

CoyLe, EMERSON 

CRAM, PHYLLIS 

CraMer, E 

Crawrorp, Lewis D 

Davis, STANLEY E 

Dickerson, Frep M 

Doan, Rurert G 

Dosperstein, WILLIAM F 
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LAuRINE E 
FLICKINGER, JOHN DANIEL 
Fotey, Hecen W 
ForRESTER, GERTRUDE 
Fosuay, Harry N 
FRANKLE, ALLEN H 
FREEMAN, ELIZABETH 
Friep, L 
FrRieDMAN, Miriam M 
Francis F 
Gave, M 
GALVARRO, PAULINE 
GaARRECHT, KENNETH E 
GaUbET, FREDERICK J 
Geit, Mitton G 
Georce, ALLAIRE A 
Georcouses, THEODORE 
M 
Gumer, Gene E 
Eu 
Gospetz, WALLACE 
GoLpBERG, NORMAN B 
Goong, Arra P 
Goopenow, M JEANNETTE 
GorMAN, ALBERT 
Gou.ep, ALICE 
GraM_ey, Louise 
Grant, AbA MIRIAM 
Gray, ANNE H 

Gray, W B 
GREENLEAF, ELIZABETH A 
GrisHin, Joun R 
GriswoLp, Dorotuy R 
Grortrke, Erna H 
Grove, Leonarp C 
GUENTHER, ARLINE A 
Gurr, N 
Gwinn, Epitn Durr 
Haser, WILFRED 
HALDEMAN, Epwarp G 
HAMMOND, Haroip E 
HAMRICK, RANDALL B 
Hanr, Martua L 
HARMSEN, VERNONA 
Harris, BROTHER Put ip 
HARTZFELD, FREEDA O 
Haucn, KATHERINE 
HEDAHL, BEULAH 
HeELMER, JuANITA D 
HENDERSON, L 
Henry, Rosert D 


HERMAN, LesTER RICHARD JR 


Hiccins, CHesteR W 
Georce H 
Hiskey, MARSHALL S 
Howes, JUNE E 
Hopke, WILLIAM 
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Hopkins, L 
Horne, Ferne W 
Hoskins, CHARLOTTE 
Hunter, Marie L 
Innis, Ropert W 
Jackson, Cuirtron W 
Jackson, K 
Jackson, Patricia Lee 
Jacoss, ABRAHAM 
Jacoss, Ropert 
Jaquis, ELNA 
Jounson, Jo ANNE 
Jones, Wortn R 
Josern, BrotHer LAwRENceE 
KALuistept, Frances E 
KAMARoFF, SARAH H 
Keer, KATHRYN 
KeiLy, HELEN J 
JANET A 
EMMA MILDRED 
Kennepy, Lro R 
Keron, Saran R 
Krerce, Rospert R 
KIMLER, STEPHEN J 
KITTERMAN, Mary 
Epona L 
Eart T 
Kosow, ALBert C 
KoZLowski, LAWRENCE J 
Kramer, Rutu N 
KRauskopF, CHARLES J 
Kripner, STANLEY C 
Kroeninc, G L 
Krucner, CLaire A 
Krucer, CHARLES 
Kurek, ADOLPH 
LABarre, Corinne 
LaFetra, Epcar C 
Lanpy, Epwarp 
LaPine, Harry J 
LaRue, Ricnarp W 
Larnep, Dorotuy 
Laserte, Rosert C 
LAUGHNER, MURIEL 
Leerer, Mary W 
Lerner, BARBARA 
Lerner, ARTHUR 
Levusiinc, Harry E 
Lewis, Emity D 
Lewis, Katuryn E 
Lincoin, Epwarp A 
Linpiey, J 
Littie, B 
LittLe, JaMes W 
Livincston, EUGENIA 
Macary, JAMes F 
CLARENCE A 
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Ma ttett, DonaLtp R 
MANGER, WILLIAM C 


MARCINKOWSKI, STANLEY M 


MARCUS, JERRY 

MasHa, HELEN 

Mason, Ricnarp H 
MATHEWSON, Rosert H 
Matrnuews, R D 
MAXWELL, PAULINE E 
Mayer, Ronatp W 
McCutty, C Harotp 
McDonnaL, JEANETTE R 
McGarrey, Doris 
McNamara, ANN J 
McQutr, Bos 
McWiuiaMs, Emmet F 
Cart L 
Messner, I 
Merzcer, Lupwic C 
Meyer, KenNeTH A 
MicaM, EvetyNn 
Miter, Hore H 
Minor, Cart A 
MISENAR, BURMAN J 
Moore, V 
Morcan, ANTONIA BELL 
Morcan, Henry H 
Morcan, Irma C 
Morcan, WILLIAM J 
MUELLER, CHARLOTTE W 
MuLRooney, THomas W 
Mumpower, D L 
Murpny, Ione 
Murrny, Maser B 
Myers, Frorence C 
Myers, Mary B 
NEDERBURG, Frances E 
Nutson, Eric 

Nose, WARREN V 
Norsician, Georce F 
Norton, Josern L 
O'Brien, C 
O'Connor, Rose G 
Ovo, CHaARLEs L 
Ocpen, Peccy A 
Ostrom, STANLEY R 
OVERSTREET, PHorse L 
Owen, 

PACKER, JORDAN 
PARKES, ] CARTER 
Parks, KATHARINE L 
PEARLMAN, SAMUEL 
Peck, Joyzette M 
PENNELL, LILLIAN 
PIAZZA, FRANK 

Piatt, Henry 

Pocar, E 


PoLMANTIER, Paut C 
PoweLt, Mary ANNA 
Pratt, Harotp E 
Procror, PauL W 
Prype, Dororny M 
Quey, Ricnarp L 
Rambo, Vinton H 
Ray, Joun G 
Rector, ALIce P 
Reep, Harowp J 
Retric, W D 


REYNOLDS, MILDRED MYERS 


Rippie, CHARLES W 
RIKARD, SARAH MAE 
Rives, EUGENIA 
Roserts, RALPH M 
Rosinson, NORMAN J 
Rocers, Greorce W 
ROSENBERG, BERNARD 
Rustin, Morris M 
RULLMAN, ANNE H 
SAMLER, JOSEPH 
Santavicca, G G 
Saum, JaMes A 
SauNpeERS, THomMas G 


SCANLAN, Epwarp CHARLES 


SCHENK, PEARL MAREA 
SCHIEFFELIN, ELLIOTT 
ScuirF, ALBERT 
Scumipt, MILpRED R 
SCHNAEBELE, Ernest W 
ScHOLTER, ANTHONY J 
ScurerBer, Mayo 
ScnuBert, HERMAN J P 
ScHUMACHER, Donna R 
SCHWARZ, MARY 

Scorr, C WINFIELD 
SEARLES, AYSEL JR 
Sece., Davin 
SHACKLETON, S PAUL 
SHaARTLE, CARROLL L 
SHEATHELM, RUSSELL 
W 
SuHetpon, Murier I 
SHENNAN, SUSAN E 
SHERWIN, CONSTANCE V 
Suecet, Max 

SteRcE, JOHN J 

Sinick, DANIEL 

Smitn, E W 

Smirn, GLENN E 
Marcaret RuTH 
Smirn, P Jr 
Snyper, Dorotuy M 
HENRIETTA R 
Sonne, THomas R 
SorENSON, RALPH H 
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SOUTHERN, J ALBERT 
Sprinccay, Siri 
Sprincos, H Kari 
STANBRO, HARRIET 
STANDFEsT, FRANK G 
STANICKI, M JANE 
STEARNS, VIRGINIA L 
STEARNS, WALTER E 
STERN, JAcK I 
Stevens, V S 
Srewart, ANNA C 
Stewart, Mauve A 
Stopparp, Patricia C 

STRASSER, ROGER J 

SrrRinceR, GEORGE 

Super, DonaLp E 

Swartz, DoucLas W 

TANGERMAN, MARGARETTA SACKVILLE 
Tarter, Bice 

Tausk, SusAN J 

Tuompson, H 

Tracy, Atma L 

TRAUTWEIN, MARVIN E 

Troxe., LeerHa 

Turtie, RAYMOND 

Urpan, Sister Mary 

Uspane, WILLIAM M 

Utton, ALpEN C 

Vipaurri, [IRENE 

WALKER, CECILE 

WALKER, Joun L 

WALLACE, VERNON A 

Watston, Ernest B 

WaALter, VERNE A 

Watters, Emi_y W 

Watton, Lewis E 

Warp, CarLos Epcar 

WarEINS, NoRMAN B 

Weatuers, WILLIAM A 

WEISENSEE, JOHN 

We tty, E 

Wurrte, J Gustav 

Wrener, FREDERICK 

MiLprep 

Witrert, Rutu E 

Witcus, Bernice SHEPARD 

Puoese E 

WILLIAMSON, Bernice L 

Wituts, Witson N 

Witson, CLaupe E 

Witson, Samuet E 

Wo r, S JEAN 
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Wotr, S RHOBERTA 
Wo rr, ALrrep R 
Woop, Austin B 
Woop, Snerry K 
Wricut, Dororny L 
Waricut, Marion T 
Wricut, Mary 

Wricnut, Raven E 

Younc, Dorotuy O 
Younc, J 
Youncs, STEPHEN P 
ZAPOLEON, Marcuertre W 
ZLATCHIN, 
ZUMWINKLE, ROBERT 


Memorial Gifts to Building Fund 


Coorerr, Joun A Donor: Mrs John A Cooper 
Jouns, Harotn Donor: Clifford P Froehlich 
Wimmer, Nancy Donor: Clifford P Froehlich 


Branch Gifts to Building Fund 


Los Angeles Branch 

University of Colorado Branch 

North Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 

Illinois Guidance and Personne! Association 

Iowa Personnel and Guidance Association 

Kansas Guidance Association 

Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance Association 

Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity 

Lansing Area Personnel and Guidance Association 

Twin City Vocational Guidance Association 

Heart of America Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion 

New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association 

Long Island Personnel and Guidance Association 

New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 

Westchester Putnam Rockland Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 

Western Pennsylvania Branch 


Additional Gifts to Building Fund 


Anonymous 

Colegio “La Luz” 

Employment Counseling Section, Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service 

Personnel Research Center 
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DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES— 
1958-1959 


Arizona 
Arizona Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Arkansas 
Arkansas Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


California 
Long Beach Guidance and 
Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 


Los Angeles Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Northern California Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Sacramento Area Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


San Diego Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Colorado 
Denver Area Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


University of Colorado 
Branch (NVGA) 


254 


Pres, Max Kaslo, 4120 N 55th Ave, Glendale 

Pres-Elect, Miriam A Geyer, 2017 N Tucson Blvd, Tucson 

Corres Sec, Sara Moyne Jamison, 1921 E Palm Lane, Phoenix 
Record Sec, Robert Heimann, Sch Educ, Arizona State Coll, Tempe 
Treas, Robert L Plunkett, Box 733, Casa Grande 


Pres, Dean C Andrew, Acad Dean, Southern State Coll, M lia 
Pres-Elect, Georgia Adams, Couns, Pine Bluff HS, Pine Blu 

Sec, Robert M Jones, Assoc Dean Stu, Univ Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Treas, Peggy Stroud, Dean Women, Arkansas State Coll, Jonesboro 


Pres, William E Fisher, Coord, Second Teacher Educ, Long Beach State 
Coll, 6101 E 7th St, Long Beach 4 

Pres-Elect, Marie Sander, Coord Guid, Bellflower City Schs, 16703 S$ Clark, 
Bellflower 

Sec, Mont Johnson, Couns, Prisk Elem Sch, 2375 Fanwood Ave, Long Beach 


15 
Treas, Vivian Wehrli, Couns, Jordan HS, 65th & Atlantic Ave, Long Beach 5 


Pres, Dwight R Zook, North American Aviation Inc, Internat! Airport, 
Los Angeles 45 

Pres-Elect, Clarion Modell, Voc Placemt Bur, Univ Southern California, 
Univ Park, Los Angeles 7 

Sec, Karl R Kunze, Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 4207 Empire, Burbank 

Treas, Betty W Ellis, Eval & Resch Sect, Los Angeles City Schs, 450 N Grand 
Ave, Los Angeles 12 


Pres, Lawrence H Stewart, Sch Educ, Univ California, pees 4 
Pres-Elect, James Hamrock, Prin, Luther Burbank Jr HS, San Francisco 
Sec-Treas, Mary Murphy, Couns, James Lick Jr HS, San Francisco 


Pres, Lorine Aughinbaugh, American River Jr Coll, 1333 Grand Ave, Del 
Paso Heights 

Pres-Elect, Joseph Ferreira, S Sacramento Sch Dist, 2930 2ist Ave, Sacra- 
mento 

Sec-Treas, Lois Shellhammer, Sacramento Co, 30 Court House, Sacramento 


Pres, E Evan Shaffer, Jr, 1341 Plum, San Diego 6 
Vice-Pres, C Darsie Anderson, 47 Minot Ave, Chula Vista 
Corres Sec, Betty Phelps, 4767 Appleton St, San Diego 17 
Record Sec, Robert Welch, 546 Del Mar Ave, Chula Vista 
Treas, John Kleinfelter, 635 Carlow St, San Diego 19 


Pres, Howard Mausner, 375 §S Forest, Denver 22 

Pres-Elect, David Merrill, 170 Oneida St, Denver 22 
Sec, Wanda P Collins, 2181 S Columbine, Denver 10 
Treas, Robert L McCleery, 1432 Court Pl, Denver 2 


Pres, Martha Parkes, 508 Hapgood St, Boulder 
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Connecticut Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


aware 
Delaware Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


District of Columbia 
National Capital Area Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (APGA, NVGA) 


Florida 
Big Bend Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


North Florida Personnel 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


South Florida Guidance 
and Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 


ia 
Georgia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Illinois 
Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association (NVGA) 


Illinois State Branch 
(APGA) 


Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
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Pres, Robert P Hopkins, 60 Maple St, Milford 

Pres-Elect, Felix A Babel, 6 Morrison Ave, Wethersfield 9 

Sec, Martha L Hanf, 4 Highland St, West Hartford 7 

Treas, Carl W Nienstedt, Jr, New Britain State Tchrs Coll, New Britain 


Pres, Oscar G Carrington, 1324 Tatnall St, Wilmington 
Vice-Pres, Helen Griffiths, 51 S Scott Ave, Glenolden, Pa 
Sec, Louis J Roushey, Middletown 

Treas, James B Liner, Seaford 


Pres, Leonard M Miller, Asst Chief, Div Trng, Off Voc Rehab, Dept HEW, 
Washington 25 

Pres-Elect, Clyde J Lindley, Spec Asst to Dir, Psychiat & Neurology Serv, 
Dept Medicine & Surgery, VA, Washington 25 

Sec, Mary E Smith, Dean Women, Catholic Univ, Washington 17 

Treas, William J Cassell, Head, Employee Relations Br, Navy Dept, Main 
Navy Bldg, Washington 25 


Pres, John P Cummer, Res Couns, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee 

Pres-Elect, Mildred Wilfong, Tchr & Voc Couns, Leon HS, Tallahassee 

Sec-Treas, John E Hay, Supv Couns & Serv to Handicapped, Florida State 
Empl Serv, Tallahassee 


Pres, David Lane, 308 Admin Bidg, Univ Florida, Gainesville 
Pres-Elect, Homer Wakefield, Sunland Trng Cen, Gainesville 
Sec-Treas, Ruth Neal, 1504 W Univ Ave, Gainesville 


Pres, McAndrew P: n, 455 NE 39th St, Miami 37 
Vice-Pres, Eleanor E Matteson, 3366 SW 3rd St, Miami 
Sec-Treas, Louise J] Stewart, 106 Mendoza Ave, Apt 2, Coral Gables 


Pres, James A Strickland, 208 Knowles Bldg, Georgia Inst Technol, Atlanta 
Pres-Elect, Douglas Gold, 575 Mt Paran Rd, NW, Atlanta 
Sec-Treas, Zola Marshall, 370 Cherokee PI, SE, Atlanta 


Pres, Wah Jim Lee, Asst Dir, Occup Inf & Guid Serv, Dept Pub Instr, PO 
Box 2360, Honolulu 4 

Pres-Elect, Edith Doi, Asst Prof Educ, Dept Educ, Univ Hawaii, 1801 Univ 
Ave, Honolulu 

Sec, Caroline Will, Couns, Bur Tstng & Guid, Univ Hawaii, 1801 Univ Ave, 
Honolulu 

Treas, Gerald Thalhammer, Pers Resch Asst, Castle & Cooke, Inc, PO Box 
2990, Honolulu 2 


Pres, Philip B Lottich, Illinois Inst Technol, 3300 S$ Federal St, Chicago 16 

Pres-Elect, Joan Hinchliff, Continental Llinois Nat! Bank & Trust Co, 231 
§ LaSalle St, Chicago 90 

Sec, Mildred Sass, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 115 W Monroe St, Chicago 


90 
Treas, Yvonne Hewitt, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co, 122 § Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 3 


Pres, Paul E Pearson, Guid Dir, Libertyville-Fremont HS, Libertyville 
Vice-Pres, lrene Papich, Trewyn Jr HS, Peoria 

Sec, Elva DeJarnett, Asst County Supt Schs, Metropolis 

Treas, Wilbur Myatt, Dir Guid, Chester Community Schs, Chester 


Pres, Gene Schwilck, Metro Sch Dist Washington Twp, Indianapolis 
Pres-Elect, Noble Lehner, VA, 36 S Penna St, Indianapolis 

Sec, Margaret Janert, Lawrence Twp HS, Lawrence 

Treas, Max Beigh, Anderson HS, Anderson 


Connecticut 
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Northeastern Indiana Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


Northern Indiana Branch 
(NVGA) 


lowa 
Iowa Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Kansas 
Kansas Guidance Associa- 
tion (NVGA) 


Kentucky 

Kentucky Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State Branch 
(NVGA) 


Maryland 
Maryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Western Massachusetts 
Personnel and Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Personnel and Guidance 
Association of Worcester 
County (APGA, NVGA) 


Michigan 
Guidance Association of 
Detroit and Vicinity 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pres, Joseph H Rowden, Lincoln Natl Life Ins Co, 1301 S Harrison St, 
Fort Wayne 

Vice-Pres, Frances Plumanns, 2004 Dodge Ave, Fort Wayne 

Sec, Kenneth Feuerbach, 902 N Anthony, Fort Wayne 

Treas, Kenneth Rapp, 1208 Orchard, Fort Wayne 


Pres, Martin L Stamm, 1411 E LaSalle Ave, South Bend 
Vice-Pres, Herman Judd, Route 1, Box 169, South Bend 
Sec-Treas, Mary Hoopengardner, 123 S Hill St, Mishawaka 


Pres, Stuart Tiedeman, Drake Univ, Des Moines 

Vice-Pres, Don Hempstead, Dir Guid, Davenport HS, Davenport 
Vice-Pres, Helen Fullerton, Couns, Mason City HS, Mason City 
Sec-Treas, Ray Bryan, lowa State Coll, Ames 


Pres, Ralph Rogers, Couns, Manhattan HS, Manhattan 
Pres-Elect, Harry J Waters, Dir Stu Servs, Kansas State Tchrs Coll, Emporia 
Sec, Agnes E Lake, Tchr-Couns, Winfield HS, Winfield 
Treas, R Elvin Miller, Couns, Old Mission Jr HS, 4901 Rinehardt, Mission 


Pres, William Kelly, Asst Dean, Univ Coll, Univ Louisville, Louisville 
Vice-Pres, E O Eiken, Dean, duPont Manual HS, 120 W Lee St, Louisville 8 
Sec, Mrs Norman Crabb, Dean, Valley HS, Valley Station 

Treas, Esther Adams, Dept Educ, Univ Kentucky, Lexington 


Vice-Pres, E E Puls, Dean Div Appl Scis, Southeastern Louisiana Coll, 


Hammond 
Sec-Treas, Frank A France, Dir Stu Pers, New Orleans Acad, New Orleans 


Pres, Anna R Meeks, Bd Educ Baltimore ae. Baltimore 4 
Pres-Elect, Henrietta R Howard, Col Joseph Belt Jr . 5, Weller & Goodhill 


Rds, Wheaton 
Sec-Treas, Virginia Troxell, Westminster HS, Westminster 


Pres, Joan F Bishop, Dir Placemt Off, Wellesley Coll, Wellesley 

Pres-Elect, Edward Glanz, Chmn Psych & Guid Dept, Boston Univ Jr Coll, 
688 Boylston St, Boston 

Member Sec, Lois i. Burdett Coll, 160 Beacon St, Boston 

Record Sec, Mary K Hickey, S Boston HS, Boston 

Treas, Carl Birmingham, Chandler Sch for Women, 448 Beacon St, Boston 


Pres, Margaret E Dick, Bay Path Jr Coll, Longmeadow 

Vice-Pres, Charles S Oak, Northampton Commercial Coll, 76 Pleasant St, 
Northampton 

Vice-Pres, John Craig, Amherst Reg HS, Amherst 

Sec, Milo Galbraith, Bay Path Jr Coll, Longmeadow 

Treas, Amy Bartlett, 197 Belmont Ave, Springfield 


Pres, Justine della Salla, 6 Hitchcock Rd, Worcester 
Vice-Pres, Dorothee G Howe, 638 Pleasant St, Worcester 
Sec, Lee F Bartlett, Jr, 16 Calumet Ave, Worcester 
Treas, William A Julien, Box 311, Sturbridge 


Pres, Richard H Dresher, Bd Educ City of Detroit, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 


26 
Pres-Elect, Eleanor J Gullen, Greusel Jr HS, 5924 Moran, Detroit 11 
Sec, Dorothy V Bintz, Michigan Bell Telephone Co, 1365 Cass Ave, Detroit 


26 
Treas, John C Bickel, Western HS, 1500 Scotten Ave, Detroit 9 
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Lansing Area Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


West Shore Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Wolverine Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Minnesota 
Twin City Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Missouri 
Heart of America Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Missouri Ozarks Branch 
(NVGA) 


St. Louis Branch (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Nebraska 
Nebraska Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


New Jersey 
New Jersey Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


New York 
Binghamton Area Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel 
Services (NVGA) 


Capital District Guidance 
Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Pres, James W Costar, 801-204 Ch Lane, East Lansing 
Vice-Pres, Jon Young, 1310 W View, East Lansing 
Sec, Margaret Byington, 5130 N Okemos Rd, East Lansing 
Treas, Jack Down, 116 Burcham Dr, East Lansing 


Pres, Douglas D Blocksma, 1328 Madison SE, Grand Rapids 

Vice-Pres, Arthur Tolefson, Dir Stu Couns Serv, Ferris Inst, Big Rapids 

Sec-Treas, Eugene Scholten, Sch Psychol, Holland Public Schs, Jefferson 
Sch, Holland 


Pres, Awyn N Schultze, Cody HS, Detroit 

Vice-Pres, Kenneth Rollins, Dir Guid & Adjust, Jackson Public Sch, Jackson 
Sec, George Hyry, Dir Guid, Lab Sch, Eastern Michigan Coll, Ypsilanti 
Treas, Rex Nottingham, Mgr, Michigan State Emp! Serv, Ann Arbor 


Pres, Donald E Swanson, Dean Stus, Hamline Univ, St Paul 

Vice-Pres, Irving Nudell, Voc Couns, Jewish Voc Off, 404 S 8th St, Minne- 
apolis 

Sec-Treas, William B Otterness, Dir Veterans Couns Cen, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 


Pres, Bertram Brandt, Dir Jewish Voc Serv, 605 Ridge Bldg, 913 Main St, 
Kansas City 6 

Pres-Elect, Gardella Poindexter, Couns, Raytown Jr HS, Raytown 

Sec-Treas, Fayette Kasle, Dir Stu Pers, Sch Educ, Univ Kansas City, Kansas 
City 


Pres, John Sweeney, 1848 Maryland, Springfield 


Pres, Charles Collins, Asst Prin, McKinley HS, 2156 Russell, St Louis 4 
Vice-Pres, Robert Cliff, 1215 Florence Dr, Florissant 

Corres Sec, Marie Bergman, 5040 Grace Ave, St Louis 16 

Record Sec, Virginia Moore, 5 St Eugene Lane, Florissant 20 

Treas, Elsie J Sloan, 201 McKinley Ave, Edwardsville, Illinois 


Pres, Irene Moerer, Sr HS, Grand Island 
Pres-Elect, Milton Evans, Wesleyan Univ, Lincoln 
Sec-Treas, Harold Reeves, Sr HS, Scottsbluff 


Pres, R B Cunliffe, 2 Prescott St, Edison 
Pres-Elect, Dora A Ames, Dir Guid, Morris Hills Reg HS, Rockaway 
Sec-Treas, Eleanor Scott, Dir Guid, Somerville HS, Somerville 


Pres, A A Wellck, Dir Couns & Test Serv, Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Vice-Pres, T V Calkins, Tech Supv, Couns Serv, Reg Off, VA, 11th & Tijeras, 
Albuquerque 

Sec-Treas, John P Flores, Voc Advis, Couns Serv, Reg Off, VA, Ilth & 


Tijeras, Albuquerque 


Pres, Robert H Lafferty, Candor Cen Sch, Candor 

Vice-Pres, Anthony Sacco, Susquehanna Valley Cen Sch, Conklin 
Sec, Doris Roney, Vestal Cen Sch, Vestal 

Treas, Mario Capostosto, West Jr HS, Endicott 


Pres, Arlene Superko, Bethlehem Cen Sr HS, Delmar 

Vice-Pres, Harriet B Allen, Chief Empl Supv, New York Telephone Co, 
Albany 

Sec-Treas, Cora Tobin, Lansingburgh HS, Troy 


ida 
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Central New York Guid- 
ance Association (NVGA) 


Long Island Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Mid-Hudson Branch 
(NVGA) 


Mohawk Valley Branch 
(NVGA) 


New York City Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Rochester Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Westchester Putnam Rock- 
land Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Western New York Person- 
nel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 


North Carolina 
North Carolina Branch 
(NVGA) 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Ohio 
Akron Area Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Pres, F Birt Evans, Dir Guid, Baldwinsville Acad & Cen Sch, Baldwinsville 
Vice-Pres, Janet Haynes, Couns, Salt City Sch, Liverpool 

Sec, Jean Lovas, Curran Secretarial Cen, The Skyline, 753 James St, Syracuse 
Treas, Archibald Stuart, Counc Soc Agencies, Syracuse 


Pres, Marion Byrnes, Guid Dir, Southside HS, Rockville Centre 
Pres-Elect, William Schultheis, 6 Roxbury Rd, Farmingdale 

Sec, Edwin Carine, Jr, Acad Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, Flushing 71 
Treas, Eileen Brennan, Guid Dir, North HS, Valley Stream 


Pres, Leo Flax, Dir Guid, Walden Cen Sch, Walden 

Vice-Pres, Margaret Byrne, Dir Guid, Arlington HS, Poughkeepsie 
Sec, Walter Kennett, Couns, Goshen HS, Goshen 

Treas, Isabel Cathcart, Couns, Newburgh Free Acad, Newburgh 


Pres, Stuart Cramer, West Canada Valley Cen Sch, Middleville 
Vice-Pres, Jean Van Buren, Whitesboro Cen Sch, Whitesboro 
Sec- Treas, Carolyn Laird, 316 W Thomas St, Rome 


Pres, Genevive Hunter, Asst Prof, Fordham Univ, 302 Broadway, New York 
City 

Pres-Elect, Allen Speiser, Voc Consult, Altro Health & Rehab Servs, Inc, 
601 W 113th St, New York City 

Sec, Dorothy Wright, Asst Prof, Sch Educ, New York Univ, 27 Washington 
Sq, New York City 

Treas, Lawrence Lansner, Placemt Dir, Baruch Sch Bus Admin, CCNY, 
194-60B, 6ith Ave, Fresh Meadow 65 


Pres, Arthur L Assum, Asst Prof Educ, Univ Rochester, Rochester 

Vice-Pres, Donald A Long, Psychol, Rochester Products Div, General Motors 
Corp, Rochester 

Vice-Pres, Joseph M Cappiello, Guid Couns, Irondequoit HS, Rochester 

Sec, Neva A Jackling, Guid Couns, East Rochester HS, East Rochester 

Treas, Gerard H Tucker, Dir Placemt, St Johns Fisher Coll, Rochester 


Pres, Katherine A Salter, Asst Dean Admis, New York Univ, Washington 
, New York City 3 

Pres-Elect, Basil Emerson, Dir Pupil Pers Servs, Nyack Public Schs, Nyack 

Vice-Pres, Lewis W Wilson, Voc Educ & Ext Bd, Carmel 

Sec, Corinne E Gately, BOCES, Katonah 

Treas, J] Chandler Campbell, BOCES, Katonah 


Pres, Margaret Hoch, 181 Lincoln Ave, Lockport 

Pres-Elect, Robert Rossberg, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo 

Corres Sec, ] Maxon Reeves, Clarence Cen Sch, Clarence 

Record Sec, Gretchen Erwin, Niagara Falls HS, Niagara Falls 

Treas, Milton Anglin, Jewish Commun Serv Socy, Sideway Bldg, Buffalo 


Pres, Luther Taff, Sch Educ, Univ North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Pres-Elect, Roy N Anderson, Prof Educ, North Carolina State Coll, Raleigh 
Sec-Treas, Alice T Solomon, 915 Logan, Greensboro 


Pres, Oscar Gjernes, Emp! Spec, North Dakota State Empl Serv, Bismarck 
Pres-Elect, Dan Sillers, n Men, Minot State Tchrs Coll, Minot 
Sec-Treas, James D Mathisen, Dir, Guid Serv, Dept Public Instr, Bismarck 


Pres, Paul Morehouse, 1401 Indianola Ave, Akron 
Vice-Pres, Lucille Gustafson, 345 Diagonal Rd, Akron 
Vice-Pres, Thomas Augustine, 908 Bisson Ave, Akron 
Vice-Pres, Lucille Hale, Copley HS, Copley 

Sec, Dorothy Holloway, 601 Nome Ave, Akron 

Treas, June Launtz, 2249 Quayle Dr, Akron 
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Central Ohio Guidance As- 
sociation (APGA, NVGA) 


(APGA, NVGA) 


Miami Valley Guidance As- 
sociation GA) 


Oregon 


Gailence Amociation 


(APGA, NVGA) 


ania 
Weiser Branch 
(NVGA) 


Keystone Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Personnel and Guidance 
Association of Greater 
Philadelphia (APGA, 
NVGA) 


w Pennsylvania 
(NVGA) 


(APGA, NVGA) 


Pres, Sara Crist, Tchr-Couns, South HS, Columbus 
Sec-Treas, Robert Oates, Univ Couns & Tstng Serv, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 10 


Pres, Florence Nolte, 3757 N Berkley Circle, Cincinnati 36 
Pres-Elect, William , 3409 Hanna Ave, Cincinnati 11 

Corres Sec, Rosemary L uchanan, 922 Ludlow Ave, Cincinnati 23 
Record Sec, Jean Meints, $831 Kilbourne, Cincinnati 9 

Treas, William Decatur, 872 Buena Vista Pl, Cincinnati 6 


Pres, William M Stover, 3945 Lenox Dr, Kettering 29 
Vice-Pres, Martha Wallace, 421 Red Haw Rd, Dayton 5 
Sec, Mary L Githens, RR#2, Wa ville 

Treas, les Scheidler, 2196 Milesburn Dr, Dayton 39 


Pres, Walter S Nosal, John Carroll Univ, Cleveland 18 
Vice-Pres, Florence M Phelps, Cen Natl Bank, Cleveland 15 
Sec, Emily L Leedy, Parma Bd Educ, Cleveland 29 eee 
Treas, Marian Dufty, John Marshall HS, Cleveland | 


Pres, Frances McGill, 220 NE Beech St, Portland 


Pres, Walter H Brachin, Jr Muhlen Coll, Allentown 
Vice-Pres, William H Wisler, Readin: S, R 

Sec, Anna R Benni , Albright Coll, Reading 

Treas, Paul Huffert, ilson , West ‘Lawn 


Pres, Forrest Doebler, S Middleton Twp HS, — Springs 
Vice-Pres, A LeRoy Metzler, William Penn HS, Yor 
Sec, Roberta Wolf, Carlisle Sr HS, Carlisle 

Treas, Brad Hartman, Cen Dauphin Jt HS, Harrisburg 


Pres, Rachel D Cox, Bryn Mawr Coll, ye Mawr 

Vice-Pres, Helen Corey, 6310 Sherwood Rd, Philadelphia 31 
Vice-Pres, Tom W Bull, 995 Davisville Rd, Southampton 

Corres Sec, Cletus ] McBride, 3400 Wellington St, Philadelphia 49 
Record Sec, Eu Burroughs, 2013 Rose Lane, Broomall 

Treas, Robert , Jt Consol Sch, Schwenksville 


Pres, Ruth E Welty, Div Guid, Pittsburgh Pub Sch, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres, Hal C Teal, Couns, Taylor Allderdice HS, Pittsburgh 
Sec, Nora I Willetts, Allegheny HS, Pittsbu 

Treas, Ernest J Bishop, ilkinsburg HS, Wi 


Pres, C James Herrick, Dept , Rhode Island Coll Educ, Providence 

Vice-Pres, Margaret Scott, Asst Dir Admis, Univ Rhode Island, Kingston 

Sec, Barbara Sutcliffe, Pawtucket Sch t, Park Pl, Pawtucket 

Treas, Janice Barwick, Guid Dept, Warwick Veterans Memorial HS, 
Wa 


Pres, Orianna Howley, Dir Guid, Knox Co, 400 W Hill Ave, Knoxville 

Pres-Elect, Mary Parkinson, Tchr-Couns, McMinn Co HS, Athens 

Sec, Frances Massey, Dean Women, Maryville Coll, Maryville 

Treas, Robyn Walker, Couns, Tennessee State Voc b Off, State Off 
Bldg, 704 State St, Knoxville 


Pres, N E Acree, 2803 Hem y Dr. Nashville 12 
Vice-Pres, ida Long Rogers, 711 Bowling Ave, Nashville 
Sec, Dorothy Pease, 2501 Stinson Rd, Donelson 

Treas, William H Chandler, 2819 Vaulx Lane, Nashville 


4 
Cincinnati Personnel and a 
Northeastern Ohio Person- ; 
nel and Guidance Associa- ote 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 
Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Branch =e 
(NVGA) 
Tennessee 
; East Tennesse Personnel 5 
and Guidance Association 
Middle Tennessee Branch fe 
(NVGA) 
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Texas 
South Texas Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Houston Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Virginia 
Virginia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Washington 

Puget Sound Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Industrial and 
Educational Counselors As- 
sociation (APGA, NVGA) 


Wisconsin Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Canada 
British Columbia Branch 
(NVGA) 


Maritime Vocational Guid- 
ance Association (NVGA) 


Pres, L 1 Cul , 546 Avant, San Antonio 

Pres-Elect, R R P Brauchle, 1718 Lawndale Dr, San Antonio 
Sec, E W Mills, 519 W Lynwood, San Antonio 

Treas, Albert P Kaderli, 2026 W King’s Hwy, San Antonio 


Pres, Jerold D Scott, $101 Southmore Blvd, Houston 4 
Pres-Elect, Alberta Baines, 5022 Madalyn St, Houston 
Sec, Ruth C Loveland, 4026 Oberlin St, Houston 
Treas, David $ McLure, 1425 Neeley St, Houston 24 


Pres, Don } Herrmann, Coll William & Mary, Williamsburg 

Vice-Pres, William H Cato, Virginia Polytechnic Inst, Blacks 

Vice-Pres, E Lynnwood Kinder, George Washington HS, Alexan 

Vice-Pres, Stephen D Coine, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp, Richmond 
Sec-Treas, Thomas N Pollard, Jr, Richmond Pub Schs, Richmond 


Pres, Mabel M Peterson, $244 64th Ave SW, Seattle 

Vice-Pres, James T Reilly, 910 17th Ave N, Seattle 

Sec, Frances Pierson, 919 21st Ave N, Seattle 

Treas, Helmer W Malstrom, 3734 Lake Serene Dr, Alderwood Manor 


Pres, Jack Schuhman 
Vice-Pres, Alexander Barr 
Sec-Treas, Margaret Strasburg, 4112 N Ardmore Ave, Milwaukee 


Pres, Arden Eichstead, 600 W Kilbourn Ave, Milwaukee $ 
Pres-Elect, Eleanor Smith, 738 Park Ave, Beloit 

Sec, Richard W Whinfield, 14 N Carroll St, Madison 3 
Treas, Frances H Nairn, 620 N 7th St, Wisconsin Rapids 


Pres, Robert Mason, Sch Couns, Laramie HS, Laramie 
Pres-Elect, James Vaughn, Guid Coord, Powell Schs, Powell 
Sec-Treas, Hamm, Supv Stu Empl, Univ Wyoming, Laramie 


Pres, Aileen Mann, 635 Burrard St, Vancouver, BC 


Pres, Bro Leopold Taillon, St John’s Univ, Moncton, NB 
Vice-Pres, Ralph Mosher, Truro, NS 

Vice-Pres, D A Estabrooks, St John, NB 

Vice-Pres, Carmen Moir, Halifax, NS 

Sec-Treas, Ralph Howe, Sackville, NB 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personne! Association, Notional Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
President: Waurun F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East 


Lansing, Michigan 
President-Elect: 


Treasurer: New York 21, New York 
Executive Director: "Senet, N Washington 5, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rossgart Catus, Head of Counselin; Columbia, Missouri, President-Elect, ACPA 
Witurasm C. Corrzs, Professor of Education and Assistant Director Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kansas, President-Elect, NVGA 
Dovatas D. Drtiensscx, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, President, 
S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 


& Welfare, ork Jew New York, President, DRC 
and Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


! , lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President, SPATE 
——— M. Norrsrup, Associate Dean of ts, State College of Washington, Pullman, Cabianen, President 
ACPA 


_—e Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President- 
Redon NAGSCE Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
—— of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
a Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 

Director of Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Education, Denver 2, Colorado, 


F wes 407 Swarthmore Avenue, Membership: Dean L. Hummel, Assistant State Guidance 
Supervisor, State Department of Education, 220 South 
Parsons Avenue, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Nominations: Donald J. Herrmann, Associate 
Education, College of William 
Cagy: ia E. Read, Personnel Director, of 
Convent’ Station, New 


Basldeng Commss:son-: Max F. Baer, National Director. 
B'nai B'rith Youth Foundation, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avesee, N. Ww. Washington 6, D. C. 


Program: CONVENTION 
t ucation, John Carro! versity, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio; Prooram Coorpinator (Pro- 


GRAM Cuarmman): 
ment of P 


, Ohio 
Credentials: William L. Howard, Professor of Education, 


Indiana 
Finance: C. 7, lions Technical 
ist, Veterans Administration, yas 25, D. 
Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, 
Cooperative Educational Services, Katonah, 


Geor, ly, 


: William 

t School of Educa- 
University, New York City 
Borow, Professor of Psy- 
General College, University of 


Guidance, Counseling 
D. Det 
tion, 


Ti isn: 
ist, and ent Personnel 

Section, U U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Public Relations: Richard H. Byrne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, a of land University of Maryland, 


hton, Associate in Educa- 


idance, State Department 
of Education, my 1, New York 


. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
ori 


APGA Convention—March 23-26, 1959—Cleveland, Ohio 


ent, 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 4 
Swarthmore, Penn 
Education, Colleg 
consin, Madison, ‘a 
Township High & iva nois 
part- 
leve- 
z University of Nebraska,Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
z Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director, Student Per- 
9 sonnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis- 
id 
chological Studi -_ 
Minnesota, Minncapolis, Minnesota 


